














NOW —THE NEWEST OF SMITH-CORONA PORTABLES BRINGS YOU... 


ELECTRIC TYPING 


at less than standard office typewriter price! 


Perfect for: 
Accountants 
Architects 


Automobile 
Dealers 


Banks 
Clubs 
Dentists 
Doctors 
Engineers 
Florists 
Furriers 
Gift Shops 
Hotels 
Insurance 
Agencies 
Interior 
Decorators 
Jewelers 
Lawyers 
Libraries 
Newspapers 
Real Estate 
Agencies 
Restaurants 


Stock 
Brokers 


Theatres 
Travel 
Bureaus 
Utility 
Companies 
Writers 











Now, for the first time, doctors, lawyers, and owners of small-to-medium 
businesses can enjoy all the prestige, all the benefits of electric typing 
without a major investment—at a cost /ower than a manual office typewriter. 

On the world’s first electric portable typewriter, made by Smith-Corona, 
even inexperienced help can produce clean, clear, letter-perfect typing. 

This marvelous machine, the newest, most exciting on the market, is 
now at your Smith-Corona dealer’s. Visit him today for a demonstration! 


Look at these big “office machine” features! 


Impression Control Dia! Interchangeable Platens Automatic Repeat Actions 


Regulates through nine different For easy interchange of platens Extra pressure on the hyphen 5 Price for all states permitting Fair Trade 
impression settings. Permits for different jobs. A real aid key, underline key or space bar Laws. Subject to change. F. E. Tax extra. As 
the typing of many carbons. in doing multiple-carbon work. repeats them until released little as $10 down, up to 24 months to pay. 


SMITH-CORONA ELECTRIC PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 





“Seven Most Beautiful Harbors’ 
Named by HunNLey Assott, Rotarian 
Past Service 
Cocoa, Florida 
From cover to cover the Travel Issue 

[THe Rotarian for January] is wonder- 

ful. 

Regarding Lowell Thomas’ My Ten 
Favorite Places, I would like to men- 
tion my seven most beautiful harbors: 

1. Rio de Janeiro, most beautiful in 
the world. 

2. New York, for its skyline. 

3. Hong Kong, Chinese bowl of 
jewels. 

4. Capetown, for its 
mountains. 

5. San Francisco, for its bridges and 
Nob Hill. 

6. Valparaiso, Chile, amphitheater of 
the South. 

7. Havana, for its Morro Castle. 

All these I have seen; no doubt there 
are others equally wonderful. 

I call my Rotary button “Aladdin’s 
Lamp” because I have only to rub it in 
another land and hosts of friends grasp 
my hand. 


backdrop of 


Happy Memories Recalled 
For Gene ConkLin, Rotarian 
Senior Active 
Hutchinson, 

Happy birthday to THE Rotarian! 

And congratulations on the outstanding 

Travel Issue! Every story and picture 

brings back happy memories of our own 

travels, made happier by the fact that 
through Rotary our world travels have 
been high-lighted by the unfailing hos- 
pitality of Rotary friends, in their homes 
and at Club meetings 

It has been stated that wars through- 
out history have been started largely by 
untravelled men, and that travel is the 
passport to peace, with which I heart- 


Kansas 











Marcu, 1958 


ily agree. Rotary’s continuing effort to 
advance international understanding, 
goodwill, and peace can be well imple- 
mented by the growth of person-to-per- 
son contacts of men of different nation- 
alities, but of one universal hope and 
prayer, wrapped up in a single, five- 
letter word: peace. 


Visits Clubs from A to Z 
Reports W. McK. Wuite, Rotarian 
Road-Building Machinery Mfr. 
Elkhart, Indiana 

Congratulations on the Travel Issue 
(January, 1958]. I particularly enjoyed 
Fred B. Barton’s Join Rotary and See 
the World. 

I think I have somewhat of a record 
apropos his article and have found no 
Rotarian with its equal. To date I have 
visited 347 Rotary Clubs in 21 countries. 

I start with Aberdeen, Idaho, and end 
with Zurich, Switzerland, with 345 
Clubs in between. They are in every 
State in the U.S.A., all Canadian Prov- 
inces, and 19 other nations. Nearly all 
my visits to Clubs have been during 
business trips or while going to or com- 
ing from 15 Conventions of Potary In- 
ternational. 

I heartily support Fred Barton’s ad- 
vice to visit lots of Rotary Clubs to 
develop one’s acquaintanceship as an 
opportunity, as well as for personal 
gratification. 


Friendship Recipe: Hospitality 
Told by Joun L. Leacu, Twine Mfr. 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Manila, The Philippines 

Fred B. Barton concludes his inter- 
esting article, Join Rotary and See the 
World [Tue Rotarian for January], with 
the words “friendly faces and a hearty 
welcome.” I think all of us have experi- 
enced this as we have attended Rotary 
meetings wherever we are “making up.” 
Long-time friendships have _ resulted. 
We try to get them started here in Ma- 
nila. Here is a case in point: 

One day one of the members of our 
Club, Past District Governor Mariano 
Lichauco, noted a couple outside our 
meeting place on meeting day. Suspect- 
ing they were strangers, he asked if he 
could be of service to them. They in- 
troduced themselves as the Jack Rank- 
ins of Stratford, New Zealand. They 
had just arrived on a freighter and had 
expected to leave the same day at noon, 
but because of delay in unloading they 
would not get away until that evening. 
A Rotarian, Jack Rankin wanted to 
“make up” in Manila, but as his wife 
knew no one in Manila he didn’t want 
to leave her. 

Marianito invited both to attend the 
Rotary meeting, after which he took 
them on a sight-seeing tour of the city, 
then to his home for tea. He entertained 








OWN A LAUNDROMAT 
COIN-OPERATED LAUNDRY STORE! 
Manage in a few hours a week! 


The coin-operated, completely unat- 
tended Westinghouse Laundromat® 
equipped laundry store provides a 
proved way to increase your income 
$4000 to $8000 a year. It requires 
only a few hours of management time 
a week. 


Briefly, here's what it is: 


4 A .coin-operated laundry store re- 
quires no attendants. ..all equipment 
is coin-metered and operated by cus- 
tomers as easily as soft drink vending 
machines. 


2 A coin-operated laundry store is often 
open 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 
Profits are realized during night and 
weekend hours when other laundries 
are closed. 


Here's why they're successful: 


4 Being open day and night... and all 
weekend long, these stores provide a 
necessary modern convenience for 
bachelors, career girls, students and 
working families who can only do 
laundry during hours when regular 
laundry stores are closed. 


2 Coin-operated laundry stores enable 
the housewife to save almost 50% on 
her weekly laundry bill. She can do 
her laundry chores faster, cheaper, 
and better than she can at home or by 
using other laundry services 


Here's what it does for you: 


4 Because it takes so little of your time, 
it does not interfere with your regular 
business or job. 

2 Depreciation of equipment for tax 
purposes is rapid and within a rela- 
tively short period, you own a going 
depression-proof business that 
actually runs itself 


We offer advice, store planning, training 
and advertising. We will finance up to 
80% of the necessary equipment. In the 
last 10 vears, we have helped establish 


| over 6,000 laundry stores... have assisted 
| over 6,000 men and women to own their 
| own profitable business in their own com- 


munities. 


"you caw Be SURE...1F Westinghouse 


| CALL, WIRE OR WRITE 


ALD, Inc. 


3549 N. Clark St., Chicago 13, III. 

8202 Chancellor Row, Dallas, Texas 

7402 Sunset Bivd., Los Angeles 46, Colif 

69-37th Ave., San Moteo, Colif 

The Prudential Bidg., Room 1704, Jacksonville 7, Fla. 
15757 Wyoming, Detroit 38, Mich 

ALD New York, Inc., 511 W. Coldspring Lone, 
Baltimore 10, Md 


ALD New York, Inc., 10-32 47th Rood, 


| Long Island City 1, N.Y 








For thousands 
Now! ,; partially blind 
«eA WAY TO READ! 


Announcing the Low-Cost 


PROJECTION 
MAGNIFIER 


To thousands and thousands of the 
partially blind this unique new read- 
ing aid—the American Optical Pro- 
jection Magnifier—will mean a new 
excitement in living . . . the whole, 
wide, wonderful world of reading 
open before them! Instead of a few 
specially printed books with en- 
larged type, now they can read any 
ordinary material text books, 
letters, magazines, newspapers, etc. 
The AO Projection Magnifier is 
available in two models. One en- 
larges the original material 3 times; 
the other, 5 times. Both are con- 
veniently portable. 


This new device offers sight-sav- 
ing classes an exceptional new read- 
ing aid. In addition, many students 
with impaired vision can now attend 
regular classes. Pilot models, field 
tested by visually handicapped chil- 
dren, have been enthusiastically ac- 
cepted by them. Low cost makes the 
AO Projection Magnifier attractive 
to school budgets and well within 
the means of any family needing one 
to assist in home study. 

Operation is easy; plug in, switch 
on, place reading material on mov- 
able platform, lower optical head to 
contact the printed page. Without 
further adjustments read direct from 
the built-in, 44%” x 12” illuminated 
screen. 


DEALER NAME 
ADDRESS 
city 


them until it was time for their boat to 
leave. 

Two months later Marianito received 
a letter from Past District Governor 
William Gordon expressing his apprecia- 
tion for the courtesy extended to the 
tankins. “They were greatly impressed 
by your reception of them,” Bill wrote, 
“and it has done Jack a lot of good. He 
is comparatively new to and 
your generous hospitality has given him 

conception of what Rotary 


rotary, 


Barton knew whereof he 


spoke! 


Caribbean Comment 
By FRANK BENNETT, Rotarian 
Cotton-Goods Manufacturer 
\ niston, Alabama 
Eleanor Ear The 
[THE RoTARIAN for January] was re- 
ng. I would have enjoyed it in any 
but I did particu! 
did I return from a vacation in 
an, the the 


v's Sunny Isles for 
Ve 
sé arly because only 
ently 
Caribbe 


locale of Sunny 


We saw many things and new peoples 
saw, for example, a new country 
voting is required by law; 

city startling 
yscrapers and towers and bridges and 


where 
new has growths of 
ver strands of six-lane highways bor- 
g through mountains 10,000 and 12,000 
This is a country w 
ynal debt, and yet eggs are 


This is a country born of oil and 


nign ithout a 


$2.50 a 


saw in the same 
ittle towns with 
n squares and statues of the nationa 
We saw men sitting on benches 
ussing the things that men talk 
F yut, and in the distance we could hear 
the music of the region as it cast a spell 
the afternoon. 
made us wonder; it has made 
us attempt to find in all this something 
f value We have that 
it value in all of it: the ( 
ce aboard ship, the towering city, 
afternoon in the park, 
naked children playing in the jr 
We that it takes all 
these together, and more, to create that 
call life. We have decided that 
fortunate to be able to pu 
and glance 
and in so doing we 


aiso 


country 
immacuiate 


roes 


ovel 
It has 
there 
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fl 


decided 
cnul 
nagic even 
ingie 


decided 


stream 
nicn we 
are this 


rtain aside beyond our 


iearnedad more 
ourselves 
plan to return, for we feel that 
first duty is to know himself. If 
know yourself, you shall know your 
If you know your 
know your nation and world. 
ou Know this, then you shall 


gnpdor neighbor, 


r 
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‘Alike As Two Peas in a Pod’ 

Finds C. R. C. JARRATT 

Honorary Rotarian 

Concord. California 

Just as pen-pal correspondence initi- 
Shor’s friendships in 
[It's Europe for Me, Tut 
IAN for January], so work on the Inter- 
Service Committee of my Club 
We 


Concord’s 


ted Jean Bowie 


Europe ROTAR- 
national 
sparked our desire to go to Europe 
“Why not carry 


re asoned, 


xwenueueue ae Ke Ke Ke Kee KKK 


Unburdened 


He wanted peace of mind, he said, 
And put all trouble from his head 
From dawn till time to go to bed. 
He let his peace 
By letting others fret and stew 
And 
Such happy souls I like to 


of mind accrue 
worry if they wanted to. 
see 
Until I learn how eagerly 

The y 


By loading burdens onto me 


borrow their tranquill ty 


—RoTARIAN CLIFFORD FORD 


x*wrnueuenueue eee Ke ee Ke 
y to our Ro- 
No 
were on our 


goodwi I 
tary friends 
thought than done, and we 
way with an itinerary of nine countries 
to cove! \ full story of Rotarian kind- 
howered on us as we traversed, 


messages persona 


overseas?” sooner 


nesses s 
unannounced and unheralded, these Eu- 
ropean countries would fill a 

The 
when we got there was met even before 

An airmail postcard to an 
in THE ROTARIAN brought with 
ina the assurance from a 
Rctarian that a car would be waiting for 
us arrival in England. It 
and in the glove compartme nt were an 
internationa! driver's license, a paid-up 


travel-insul 


book 


get around 


problem of how to 
we started 
advertise! l 
London 


week 


on oul was, 


ance policy, and a gas credit 
went. 

found Rotar- 
Worthing 
England; New- 
seaside resort in Corn- 
Seaford, where I participated in a 
free-for-all lively debate on a current 
“hot” subject (the British excel in this 
off-the-cuff kind of program for they are 
past masters in the art of extemporary 


card for anywhere the car 

At 
ians hospitable and friendly 
th Coast of 


another 


each port of call we 


on the Sou 
quay, 
wal 


speaking); London, where grace is sung 
beauty and rhythm of a Gre- 


where I 


ina the 
chant; Gloucester, 

the privilege of joining in 
celebration of Youth Day. 

In France, whether we 
heart of Paris or in the 
welcome was just the same 

anda 
welcoming 
to the 
language Americans.” 

And so it went... in Switzerland, 
where in Lucerne a busy Past Governor 
of Rotary International took time to 
help me and my wife with souvenir buy- 
ing for grandchildren . » = 
where it English is 
spoken by every man, woman, and child, 
and where I played a round of golf with 
a Past Governor now 
camp to the King of Sweden 
and 
Our goodwill 


gorian 


joved 


were in 
suburbs, 


the 
the 
spontaneous 
tor 


“de. 


consideration, 
Rotarian host 
lingual level of “us one- 


graciousness 
every 


scended” 


our 


Sweden, seems 


aide de 
and 


who is 
on on 

jaunt proved that regard- 
less of nationality, we 
as alike as two peas In a pod I 
back with rich and precious memories 
a better understanding and appreciation 
of other and other nations’ 
viewpoints, and a solid conviction that 


anguage OI are 


came 


people’s 


as long as we [Continued on page 60] 
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NOMINEE. Clifford A R: 1, a lawyer of Milwaukee, Wis., is the choice of the 
Nominating Committee ge Be of Rotary International for 1958-59. For a brief 


biography of him, s6@ 


for this issue, President Charles G. Tennent had 
@ week-long session of the Board of Directors—a report 
) in the April issue. Follow the meeting, the 
er administrative matters on his desk, then set off on a 
‘visits in the U. S. South and West. A European itinerary is 
with attendance at the annual RIBI Conference, in Blackpool, 
i he te - included. 


Evanston, Ill. 
Evanston, Ill. 


am features are 
Hotel-—reserva— 
» have oe distributed. Up to 
order of their receipt, 


Dalle assigned first. After 
0! eee + Tegardless of dis- 
Should 3, — to the 
via ace 9h 


i. 


1958-59 FELLOWS. In ses s ee ng" was the Rotary Foundation 
) by oo O Mut of its four-day 


Fellowships and In * Co 
meeting were to come the nam | men and women, the winners of Fel- 


lowship awards for: “These new awards ~fiae the total expenditure from 
the Foundation for Fe. Towshipe to more than 2} million dollars. 


ACTING GOVERNORS. To fill the Governorship left vacant by the death of Kantilal C. 
Munshaw, of Ahmedabad, India, President Tennent appointed Past District Governor 
Govind Wagle, of Indore, India, Acting Governor of District 305. Because of ill 
health and on his doctor's orders, Neslen K. Forster, of Pacific Palisades, Calif., 
resigned as Governor of District 528, and President Tennent appointed Past District 
Governor John W. English, of Santa Monica, Calif., Acting Governor of that District. 


REMINDER. Rotary Clubs in the U.S.A. and Canada that intend to propose a candidate 
for international Director for 1958-59 and 1959-60 have been reminded that April 
l—-a date set by RI By-—Laws—is the deadline for filing the name of a candidate with 
the aeeternty of Rotary International. Affected are U.S.A. Zones 4 and 5 and 
Western Canada. 


VITAL STATISTICS. On January 28, 1958. there were 9,682 Rotary Clubs and an esti- 
nated 454,000 Rotarians in 108 countries and geographical regions. New Clubs since 
July 1, 1957, totalled 178. 








Th Ob ’ ct 5 {1} The a acquaint- {3) ~ peony eed of ~ ap of 
‘ ance as an opportunity service. service every Rotarian to his per- 
e ye 0 * (2) High Sthical standards in busi- sonal, and ity life. 


ness and professions, the recognition (4) The advancement of internation- 
To encourage and foster the ideal of of the worthiness of all useful Fog <a al rans pg ae. and peace 
o 


service as e basis of worthy enterprise tions, and vhe dignifying by each through a world fellowship of business 
and, in perticuler, to encourage and tarian of his occupation as an oppor- and professional men united in the ideal 
foster: tunity to serve society. of service. 
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Enough coverage 
is important! 





NEW YORK LIFES 
EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION PLAN 


designed for firms 
with 5 or more employees 


»+-gives employer 
and employee 
these modern 

3-way benefits: 


@ LIFE INSURANCE 
Payable at death to beneficiary. Ac- 
cidental death benefit optional 


WEEKLY INDEMNITY BENEFIT 
Payable for total disability due to 
non-occupational accident or sick- 
ness. Different amounts and benefit 
periods available. 


MEDICAL CARE BENEFITS 

To help meet hospital, medical and 
surgical expenses that are due to 
non-occupational accident or sick- 
ness. Several benefit schedules avail- 
able for insured employees and their 
dependents. 


@ 


© 


New York Life can design an Employee 
Protection Plan based on all or a com- 
bination of these benefits to fit your 
company’s needs. Ask your New York 
Life agent for facts mow or write to 
address below. 


Individual policies or a group contract 
may be available, depending upon number 
of employees and applicable state law 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


A Mutual Company (NUfLTC) Founded in 1845 


The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community is a Good Man to Know 
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Truth 
found 


WHEN you reached the end of The 
tbout Tezas month, you 
Lewis Nordyke telling the story 


reverse ...& 


last 
of a 
Texas brag” in boast 
bout having the smallest post office in 
e whole U.S.A.—at Little Elm. We're 
sorry, but we can’t let Texas have that 
iim. A colleague has just brought us 
copy of Ford 
In it writer-photographer Mildred 
“The old 


ifor- 


Times for December, 
starts an article thus: 
ffice at Wheeler Springs, Ca 
Ss a vine-covered stamp-size building 
leasures Only five by seven feet.” 
t cuts the ground out from under the 
m boast by three feet in each 


HAPPY to see thi 
st magazine picked 
1957 


Work 


WE WERE 
/ er’s Dige 
December, 
Wome n Who 
Dawson We 


to learn that Digest staff people 


ted in its 
ticle The 
Cleo were st 


it as one of the most discussa- 
es in that issue. Cn pages 14-16 
still another result of the piece 
ly, Dr. Dawson used to be on 
of speakers for Rotary’s In- 
International Understanding 
ny readers will remember hav- 


ttended in the '30s and °40s. 


scores, hundreds, 


Rotary 


written, 


AS THIS is 


even 


thousands of ubs 
staging weekly programs they have 
ed something like If I Were Editor of 
Magazine. On the suggestion of the 
ine Committee of Rotary Interna- 
a kit of programs including one 

it title went to thousands of Clubs. 
every mail to this workshop brings 
eports from Clubs on their views and 
eferences. We few of 


You are welcome to one 


have a those 
ts” left over. 
yng as they last, and free, of course. 


AND along that line we have on hand 
few extra reprints of that symposium 
If l Were 
1957, issue 
rable quantities and we ran off some 
have up to 25 free 


16 Again from our December, 
A number of readers ordered 


You 
the writing and as long as they last, 


spare may 


long. 


ch may not be 


WATCH future issues for major articles 

he European Community, the Co- 
Plan, the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Seaway, and the Brussels World’s 
Fait 


tvpica 


and for more of those stories about 

Rotarians and their families. All 
the advar.ced stages of development, 

and all, we think, worth your while. 


ON A WALL in our Files and Library 
we've recently hung a huge new chart. 
it’s not very exciting, but sta- 
it gives us at a glance 


Visually 
tistically—well, 
the basic encyclopedic data on 88 coun- 
world ... 39 columns of 
If you want the name of 
just 


tries of the 
data, in fact. 
the concern 


which publishes it, 


write us. Only trying to be helpful to 


you 
liked our 


have said 


MANY of 


February 


you 
cover—the Texas-ranch scene 


you 


You will be 
were, that the photographer who took 
(John McKinney) was a Ro- 
the 


pleased to hear, as we just 


the picture 
tarian for “Some of 
best 


member of Rotary,” 


quite a while 


hours of my life have been as a 


he writes, explain- 


held membership in Hart 
with 


ing that he 
vell, 2 “ae 


vas impossible for me to 


grieved me to 


p up my attendance because I am in 


‘id most of the time shooting pic- 


Our 
Cover 


THE PICTURE gives you a glimpse of 


a “dummy horse show” in South India 
Performers fasten these gilded chargers 
to the merri- 


to their bodies “and dance 


ment of spectators. This art is one of 
facets of rural entertainment 
in India.” We are quoting the man who 


took the photograph—T. S. Satyan, of 


the many 


Mysore, a 33-year-old 


feature 


Saraswatipuram, 
magazine and 


writer who has been placing his crea- 


photographer 


tions in publications the world around 
He feels that there is con- 
“misunderstanding about India 


for a decade. 
siderable 
in the minds of people abroad” and that 
can help clear it up. For 
many the Delhi 
which Ned Laharry previews will also 
make His 
first of a expect 
on India and Asia between now and next 


photography 
people Conference in 


India clearer. article is the 


number we to present 
November. Are you planning to go to 
Delhi? You'll be there, 
you know.—THeE EbpiTors. 


very welcome 
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Avr OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Michigan-born Esson M. 
GALE served as counsellor 
to overseas students and 
director of the Interna- 
tional Center at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan for 
12 years. He is now visit- 
ing professor at Korea Gele 
University. An authority on China, he 
has held Government posts there, holds 
three decorations from the Republic of 
China 

BurGes JOHNSON has enjoyed success 
in two fields: teaching and writing. He 
taught at Vassar, Syracuse University, 
and Union College. His writing includes 
many books, scores of magazine articles. 
He lives in New York.... 
Texan OREN ARNOLD, a r — 
veteran free-lancer, is an 
Arizonian and Californi- ad 
an by residence. His lit- 
erary output: 22 books, 
hundreds of articles , j 
ROTARIAN J. E. Parry, of po 
Bournemouth, England, 
is headmaster of the Bournemouth 
Schoo . . Photographer HANs STEINER 
(below), a Swiss, took the Schweitzer 
photos in this issue. His photographic 
assignments have taken him all over 
Europe. He prefers unposed pictures 
that “capture feelings during a key mo- 
ment.” 

Three Lions 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: $2 the year in the U.S.A., Can- 
and other countries to which minimum postal rate 
applies; $2.50 elsewhere; single copies, 25 cents; REVISTA 
ROTARIA (Spanish edition) $2.75 annually; 

25 cents. As its official ication, this ine carries 
authoritative notices and articles on Rotary tional. 
Otherwise no ponsibility is d for statements of 
authors. Any use of fictionized names that omenpens to 
the names of actual persons is unintentional and is to be 
regarded as a coincid No resp ility is 

for return of unsolicited erm photographs. THE 
ROTARIAN is registered in the United States Patent Office. 
Contents copyrighted 1958, by Rotary International. En- 
tered as second-class matter at Post Office, Evanston, 
IMinois. Additional entry at Chicago, Iilinois. 
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lowship. Representing countries from Finland to the 
Union of South Africa, and from China to Luxem- 
burg, these high governmental representatives lined 
up to shake the hand of the retiring Ambassadorand 
Ao wish him weil 

= In this company of friends and associates, Ambas- 
aiac Morgenstierne saw many reminders of his 
His chief host, Club President Leonard 
M. Bistad, proved to be of Norwegian origin (inci- 


; dentally, he heads famous Gallaudet College for the 


}. And Wisconsin's Senator Alexander Wiley, 
speaker of the day, proudly called’ ‘attention to 
Norwegian ancestry. in his farewell message. 
the Ambassador spoke of his fondness for the U.%. 
Capital city, and revealed his plans to remain ag one 
“My family has grown up here,” he 
“said. “My daughters were born here and work in 
the United States. I could not leave them.” 

The meeting ended on a high note when President 
Histad, Rotarian Evans, and several others, remem- 
bering Senator Wiley’s comment that “it’s tod bad 
we aren't going to sing Norway’s national anthem,” 
Quickly surrounded Ambassador Morgenstierne. 
Without benefit of rehearsa 
they raised their voices in 
J@, vi elsker dette landet 
—Yes, We love Our Native 
‘Land. And, touched, the 
guest joined right in. 

As the crowd left the 
Mayflower Hotel,everybody 
bs a good feeling inside 
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Proudly claiming Norwegian ancestors of his own, Wisconsin’s Senator Alexander Wiley pays tribute to the Norwegian Am- 
bassador (left) in the address of the day. At right is Henrik de Kauffmann, Denmark’s Ambassador to the United States. 


Dr. Hollington K. Tong, Ambassador of 
China, is welcomed by W. Paul Hoffman. 























The “Sea Chanters,” a 
U.S. Navy choral group, 
sings a rousing song 
of the sea, in addition 
to other special num- 
bers for the occasion. 


” 


“Welcome to our meeting,” says Leonard M. Elstad, Club President, to Luis Esteves Fernandes 
(left), Ambassador of Portugal. At right, Senator Wiley waits to extend his own greeting. 


The Mayflower Hotel, meeting place of 
the Rotary Club of Washingtcn, D. C. 











From Poise to Peace 


Some reflections on the quest for happiness in a frantic era 


which too little heeds our inner needs. 


By J. E. PARRY 


Headmaster, Bournemouth School; Rotarian, Bournemouth, England 


T MAY be true that this is a 
“great time to be alive,” but it 
is equally true that no era has 

felt greater strain and stress. The 
climate of our time is particularly 
inhospitable to the life of the 
spirit. Such is the speed of the 
age that our souls have little 
chance to catch up with our 
bodies, and breathless change 
gives us no opportunity to plan 
our direction. The old ways of 
faith tend to be demoded. The 
absolutes seem gone. 

We are idolators. We worship 
the things we have made with 
our own hands, and never have 
we had so wide a range of such 
idols. The pathetic result is indi- 
vidual and mass neuroticism. 

We live, shielded from Nature 
by an advanced technology, pro- 
tected by good laws from the 
assaults of criminals, and mostly 
preserved from want by an ade- 
quate income. Yet we remain in 
bondage to bad habits and psycho- 
somatic disorders which often 
render us odious to ourselves and 
intolerable to others. 

While I subscribe to many pro- 
found diagnoses of our present 
ills, my theme is the modest one 
of suggesting that most civilized 
men make use of their organisms 
in ways which positively guar- 
antee them internal turmoil. 

All of us are surrounded by 
an emotional atmosphere just as 
we are surrounded by air, and 
we can suffer from pollution of 
our emotions as we can suffer 
from the air we breathe. A strong 
feeling of resentment is as likely 
to cause disease as is a germ. No 
wonder peptic ulcers are ubiqui- 
tous. There is, however, a link 
between emotions and their ex- 
pression. Compressed lips and 
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eyebrows and a puckered fore- 
head supply fuel for the flame 
of emotion. Ease the contracted 
muscles and the irritation tends 
to pass. 

There has been much dispute 
among psychologists on this very 
point: where expression ends and 
emotion begins. The classic ac- 
count of the sequence is this: 
stimulus—you see a bear; emotion 
—you are afraid; expression—you 
run. America’s William James 
and Denmark’s Carl Lange dis- 
puted this theory. According to 
them you see a bear, run, and 
are afraid. The expression or the 
running is the cause, not the con- 
sequence, of the emotion. The 
raised upper lip, bared teeth, and 
dilated nostrils, for example, are 
fuel which feeds the fire of emo- 
tion. Suppress them and the emo- 
tion is diluted. 

As pure psychology, the James- 
Lange theory is not very fashion- 
able but there is some evidence 
that control of expression can 
control feeling, that there is a way 
through external poise to essen- 
tial peace. The conquest of hap- 
piness may be, after all, the 
pursuit of poise. 

We tend to live in a riot of 
emotional expression. Why is 
everyone snapped grinning? A 
grin lacks variety and grace. It 
portrays vacuity and nothing else. 
Against this orgy of expression we 
plead for poise. It can be urged for 
physical efficiency. The greater 
the exponent of any game, the less 
of superfluous motion he exhibits. 
Poise is always the counterpart 
of power. In our social gather- 


ings were it not better to avoid 
being faciaily all things to all 
men? 

The perennial attraction of 
Mona Lisa is her ineffable poise 
and it is the source of her im- 
mortality. 

Propaganda tempts us to exter- 
nal entertainment, but poise and 
peace emanate from our internal 
resources. However, there seem 
to be three forms of entertain- 
ment that test our adequacy to 
meet the challenge of life 

First, can we entertain a new 
idea? Are we free from prejudice 
and preconceived notions? To re- 
adjust and reorient our attitude 
and practice is the pursuit of 
truth. 

Secondly, do we know how to 
entertain other persons? Are we 
free from the smugness of supe- 
rior intellect, birth, position, or 
social prestige? The art of human 
relationship is great. That is the 
quest of goodness. 

Thirdly, do we know how to 
entertain ourselves? Have we an 
inner life devoid of outward 
ministrations? This is the secret 
of serenity—to find oneself ab- 
sorbed by something higher than 
oneself. Here we find kinship with 
the eternal and commerce with 
great causes, ideals, and values. 
This is the 
Thus Emerson: “Into every beau- 
tiful object there enters some- 
thing immeasurably divine.” 

In this threefold form of en- 
tertainment we have the open 
sesame to the kind of peace 
which cometh not by anxious 
preoccupation with the march of 
events but by inspiration. This is 
the way to the haven where the 
instincts cease from troubling and 
the emotions are at rest 


search for beauty. 








Here in India’s capital, where modern 


and ancient wonders blend, Rotary will 


hold its 1958 Asia Regional Conference. 
By NITISH C. LAHARRY 


R AMSAY MacDONALD, the former British Prime 
Minister, was once discussing with an important 
official the possibility of lasting peace. “Desire for 
peace does not necessarily ensure it,”’ said the cynical 
official. “Quite true,” replied the Prime Minister, 
“neither does the desire for food satisfy your hung=2r, 
but, at least, it gets you started toward a restaurant.” 

Peace? Rotarians believe in the concept that 
“peace begins in the minds of men” and that if this 
peace is to be realized “the defenses of peace must 
also be built in the minds of men.” One of Rotary’s 
important tenets is “the advancement of interna- 
tional understanding, goodwill, and peace through a 
world fellowship of business and professional men 
united in the ideal of service.” 

This is neither the time nor the place to go into a 
detailed account how opportunities are plauned and 
provided for individual Rotarians to pursue this 
ideal; but the pundits of Rotary have found from 
experience that the holding of Regional Conferences 
in various parts of the world fosters and expands 
that feeling of oneness which is the first step toward 

bringing about the much desired state of 
goodwill and understanding amongst all 

Today we have in the world 9,679 Clubs 
and 454,000 Rotarians in 108 countries and 
geographical regions. Fantastic as it may 
seem to you, I emphatically claim that the 
regular personal association of Rotarians 
all over the world, with Rotary and its ob- 
jectives in their minds, creates a psycho- 
logical force of immense importance for the 
ultimate unification of the world 


The Kutab Minar, a stone tower com- 
pleted about 1190, commands a pano- 
ramic view of Delhi from the south. 


(Inset) The top of a pillar on which 
the great ruler Asoka carved the law. 
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Fantastic? Has the world forgotten today the 
dynamic achievement of that great sage and saint 
Mahatma Gandhi toward the creation of what he 
called “Soul Force” which resulted in the inde- 
pendence of several countries in an atmosphere of 
goodwill and friendliness—without bloodshed or 
revolutions? 

It is, therefore, not only in the fitness of things 
but also in accordance with the tempo of the times 
in which we live that President Charles G. Tennent 
should have officially called a regional meeting for 
Asia to be held in Delhi November 21-24, 1958. 

India has been selected as the venue of the 1958 
Asia Regional Conference of Rotary International, 
and in spite of the fact that many people consider 
modern India to Sat a bit of an enigma, I am inclined 
to believe that the decision is the logical one. It isa 

ict that thro iran her long history, stretching to 
6,000 or 7,000 years, India has never fought an 
ggressive war; but in spite of this you meet distinct 
traces of Indian history, culture, and tradition in 
countries like Babylon, Mesopotamia, Afghanistan, 
Indonesia, the Island of Bali, Malaya, Thailand, Cam- 
bodia, as well as in some countries of the West. 

| this was achieved not through violence or war, 
but through missionary and cultural efforts—not 

ith a view to subjugating any country, but with 
the idea of spreading the great message that peace 
comes from realizing the essential oneness of all 
humanity. 

‘To know my country,’ 


wrote the great sage and 
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Built of red sandstone and white marble, Delhi’s Juma Masjid is said to be the biggest and most beautiful mosque in all India. 


Nobel-Laureate Tagore, “one has to travel to that 
age when she realized her soul and thus transcended 
her physical boundaries, when she revealed her 
being in a radiant magnanimity which illumined 
the eastern horizon.” 

Historians consider India’s civilization to be one 
of the world’s oldest. When the Aryans first came 
to India some 4,000 years ago, they found a highly 
developed civilization with well-planned cities, 
paved roads, houses of burnt brick, well-conceived 
and executed drainage systems, universities, schools, 
and monasteries. 

Most of the world’s great religions are ee 
in India—Hinduism, Christianity, Islz Buddhism, 
and Zoroastrianism. Hinduism may oe said to be a 
way of life and a fellowship of faiths. It believes in 
the oneness of the Supreme Soul, of which individual 
souls are but different manifestations. Eventually, 
the individual soul, through the law of Karma, 


“Ned” Laharry, a Past Second 
Vice-President of Rotary Interna- 
tional, is the Chairman of Rotary’s 
1958 Asia Regional Conference 
Committee. By profession an ad- 
vocate of the High Court, he was 
graduated from the University of 
Calcutta, India. For many years 
he has been a distributor of mo- 
tion pictures, with offices in Cal- 
cutta, where he makes his home. 
He has been a member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Calcutta since 1926. 








merges into the universal consciousness through the 
evolutionary process of growth and development— 
here and in other dimensions of time and space. 

Islam and Muslim thought made a powerful im- 
pact in India and brought about a new synthesis of 
culture. Muslim kings enriched India’s architectural 
heritage by building tombs and mosques, including 
the famous Taj Mahal in Agra.* 

India is a country of extremes—from the towering 
snow-clad peaks in the undulating Himalayan ranges 
to the vast plains, plateaus, and fertile fields of the 
Punjab and Central India, to the barren and sandy 
wastes of Rajasthan and the mysterious jungles of 
Bengal and Malabar. The people, too, are just as 
diverse as their scenic background, but they have 
been knit together through the ages by the same 
culture, religion, and traditions 

Rotarians in India are delighted to think that they 
will have a chance to entertain Rotarians and their 
families from all over Asia and from many other 
parts of the world at the Asia Regional Conference 
of Rotary International. Plans are being formulated 
for providing a program which will be representative 
of the culture and traditions of this part of the 
world. The four-day program will be inaugurated 
by a personality of distinction in this part of the 
world and will include plenary sessions with impor- 
tant speakers, discussion assemblies, a banquet, and 
an evening of entertainment in the best traditions 
of the Orient. The sessions will be held at the Vigyan 
Bhavan, which was especially constructed by the 
Government of India for such international meet- 
ings. It is here that meetings of UNESCO and other 
important international organizations are held. It 
is a modern structure with all conveniences and 
facilities and can accommodate up to 3,000 people. 

Since Rotary International held its first Regional 
Conference in Honolulu, Hawaii, in 1926, there have 
been 14 of them in five different Regions. The most 
recent one was the Pacific Regional Conference in 
Sydney, Australia, in 1956. As you may recall, there 
was to have been a 1957 Regional Conference in 
Havana, Cuba, last November, but the Board of 
Directors of Rotary International postponed it be- 
cause attendance prospects did not appear favorable 
owing to conditions prevailing in several parts of 
the Region. 

As I have indicated, these Conferences are held 
for purposes of fellowship and the exchange of ideas 
and inspiration. They have no legislative function. 
They bring people from a given Region together, 
though all Rotarians and their families from what- 
ever country are always welcome. The Region which 
our coming Conference in Delhi specifically em- 
braces includes Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, China, 
Federation of Malaya, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, 
Iraq, Iran, Israel, Japan, Jordan, Korea, Lebanon, 
Macao, Marianas Islands, North Borneo, Pakistan, 
The Philippines, Sarawak, Singapore, Syria, Thai- 
land, Turkey, and Vietnam. 

The organization of the Conference is under the 
direction of the Board of Directors of Rotary Inter- 
national and the 1958 Regional Conference Com- 


*see A Monument to Lor RoTARIAN for January, 1958 
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mittee 6f Rotary International, with the enthusiastic 
coéperation of the host Club of Delhi. The Secretary 
of RI is the Secretary of the Conference. 

The Asia Regional Conference will, I am sure, give 
an added impetus to the growth of Rotary in India 
and surrounding areas. India is particularly suited 
for the growth and expansion of Rotary, for the 
simple reason that from ages past its basic creed has 
been Service above Self. The great Indian Scripture 
Bhagavad Gita states, “To work is your right but 
never to the fruits thereof.’ The answer, therefore, 
to the question as to the slowness of the growth of 
Rotary in this country lies in the fact that Rotary 
requires an advanced state of industrial development 
in any country for its proper development. Since 
its independence, India is going forward in its in- 
dustrialization schemes,and the growth of Rotary in 
new places is most encouraging. It is my conviction 


Photo: India Ministry of L. and B 
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The circular Parliament House is one of many Government 
buildings in New Delhi, India’s modern, planned capital. 


that within the next quarter of a century Asia will 
be in a position to promote as many Clubs as in any 
other continent. Today our five Districts have 194 
Rotary Clubs and 7,500 Rotarians 

New Delhi is the capital of the modern Republic 
of India, which came into existence August 15, 1947 
Delhi has a fine Rotary Club with a membership 
of 133. It was established in 1939. Our host Club is 
confident that we shall have a record attendance at 
this Conference not only from many parts of Asia 
but from many other parts of the world. The Presi- 
dent of Rotary International will personally preside 
at the Conference. 

That great Ambassador of humanness Chester 
Bowles has said, “Wherever you turn in India, his- 
tory literally stares you in the face.” In Delhi itself 
you will find everywhere ruined walls, monuments, 
mosques, and temples which are remnants of ancient 
empires or a relic of an age about which there is only 
dim knowledge now 

New Delhi is a modern, well-planned city with 
symmetrical buildings, spacious parks, and broad, 
tree-lined avenues. It has a circular Parliament 
House and an imposing Secretariat. 

On the right bank of the River Yamuna is a hal- 
lowed spot: Raj Ghat, where Mahatma Gandhi was 
cremated after his martyrdom. The samadhi, now 
raised into a platform surrounded by an enclosure, 
has become a national shrine. In Delhi itself there 
are many places to visit. Among them is the Red 
Fort, built of red sandstone. According to a well- 
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The Vigyan Bhavan, designed for international meetings, will be 
the site of the Asia Regional Conference of Rotary International. 


known authority, it is supposed to be the most 
magnificent palace in the East, perhaps in the world. 
An inscription in letters of gold on its walls says, 
“If there be a paradise on the face of the earth, it is 
this—it is this, it is this.” There is the Juma Masjid, 
the biggest and most beautiful mosque in India, built 
also of red sandstone and white marble. The Purana 
Quila is an excellent example of Indo-Afghan archi- 
tecture. Then you can visit Humayan’s tomb built 
in 1565. The modern Hindu Birla Temple in the 
heart of New Delhi is another place of interest. 

Commanding a panoramic view of Delhi from the 
south is the five-story Kutab Minar, a stone tower 
completed in about 1190. Near-by is the famous rust- 
proof Iron Pillar dating from the Fourth Century 
A.D. It is 23 feet high and weighs at least six tons. 
Forged in a single piece of rustless iron, it is un- 
affected by 1,600 years of exposure. 

There are many other places of historic and 
modern interest in and around Delhi which will 
repay visiting. About 125 miles out from Delhi, at 
Agra, is the world-renowned Taj Mahal. Built of 
pure white marble, it stands on a vast marble terrace. 
Its great dome in the center is surrounded by four 
similar but smaller domes. At the angles of the 
terrace are four slender minarets. Light passes 
through a double screen of pierced marble into the 
interior, where under the dome are the cenotaphs 
of the Emperor and his beloved wife. The interior 
decorations of inlay in semiprecious stones are re- 
markable for color and design. 

Not far from Delhi are the important historic 
towns of Lucknow, Kanpur, and Amritsar with its 
Golden Teiaple; Benares, the most sacred city of the 
Hindus; and far-famed Kashmir with its scenic and 
human beauties. In the South are some magnificent 
temples in easily assessible centers. 

We need not mention the industrial capital of 
India—Bombay—nor Calcutta, the old capital of the 
country, nor the steel town of Jamshedpur, headed 
by a distinguished Rotarian, J. R. D. Tata; nor the 
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famous cities of Udaipur, Jaipur, and Gwalior, made 
famous by the maharajahs of yore and their fabulous 
wealth. 

In Central India, a short distance by air from 
Bombay, are some of the most remarkable monu- 
ments in India: at Ellora and Ajanta. Excavated in 
the scarp of a rocky plateau, the Ellora monuments 
are remarkable memorials of three great faiths. The 
most marvelous of all is the stupendous rock-cut 
Hindu temple of Kailasa, elaborately carved inside 
and outside. Hewn entirely out of solid rock, with 
its massive pillars and colonnades, intricate galleries, 
painted ceilings, and huge sculptures, Kailasa is one 
of the world’s wonders. It is estimated that the task 
of quarrying its 3 million cubic feet of rock must 
have taken at least 100 years. 

In a beautiful glade amidst magnificent scenery 
are the caves of Ajanta, consisting of 29 monasteries 
and temples, some of which are 2,000 years old. 
They are excavated in a wall of almost perpendicular 
rock, 259 feet high, sweeping round in a hollow circle 
and extending a third of a mile from east to west. 
Hewn out of rock richly sculptured, and with walls, 
ceiling, and pillars adorned with fresco paintings, 
this cave-picture gallery is unique in the history 
of art. 

India is in the throes of its rebirth today with its 
new industrialization plan. During the first Five- 
Year Plan the national income increased some 18 
percent; food grain production went up by 20 per- 
cent. The second Five-Year Plan, now in force, 
envisages increases in factories, cities, electric 
power, houses, bridges, ships, railways, schools and 
hospitals, and small-scale industries. The object of 


Sessions of the Regional Conference will be held in the 
modern and spacious auditorium of the Vigyan Bhavan, 


this plan is to raise the standard of living of the 
common man. The plan aims at a 25 percent increase 
in national income, now about 180 million rupees. 
Already such relics of the past as caste have been 
outlawed. The percentage of literacy in the country 
has increased considerably during the past decade. 

This, then, is the country you will be visiting dur- 
ing the Asia Regional Conference, and here you will 
see not only the past in all its glory, but a picture 
of a new industrial State based upon modern demo- 
cratic lines. 
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Yes, Dr.D 


‘Pure Disloyalty’ 


Holds Catherine LeFevre 
Wife of Rotarian, 
Sydney, Australia 


For pure disloyalty to her own 
sex, I recommend the article The 
Women Who 
Work for You, by 
Cleo Dawson 
What does she 
say? her arti- 
cle she enu 
ates the qualities 
and virtues of women and advises 
executives how to use these attri- 
butes to their own masculine ad- 
vantage. She recommends a judge 
from Texas as the best supervisor 
she had ever known: a man whose 
idea of utilizing her energies ne- 
cessitated taunting her into a 
state of directed hyperactivity 
Surely a sensible woman would 
choose as a boss a man who re- 
spected her abilities, was aware 
of her limitations, and calmly en- 
couraged her, without wasting 
time or inducing what in Cleo 
Dawson’s case appears to border 
on homicidal tendencies. 

Women as well as men are en- 
titled to consideration — healthy 
life is a partnership between the 
two. If at home I am irritated by 
the constant ringing of the tele- 
phone, my considerate husband 
removes it from the hook and does 
not increase my blood pressure 
for all its inferior count of red 
corpuscles—by harassing me fur- 
ther with unmended shirts. In my 
work I value the quiet voice of 
challenge that says, “I know that 
this is a tough proposition requir- 
ing all your womanly qualities 
but I am confident that if anyone 
can do this job it is you.” | 
flattered, respected, and, above 
all, needed; my boss knows he 
lacks my intuitive powers. 

No, Cleo Dawson, men are not 
better organizers or directors with 
more practical minds than wom- 
en; they are complementary forms 
of the same species, each with its 


mer- 
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own technique; and it is the 
codrdination of the two ap- 
proaches that yields the best re- 
sults whether it be in the home 
or in the office. 


‘Be Thankful for Variety’ 


Says Corinne K. Flemings 
Wife of Rotarian, 
Apple Valley, Calif. 


N EITHER agreeing nor dis- 
agreeing, yet certainly not failing 
to react, I must 


express shock 
edging on horror 
at Cleo Dawson’s 
article. Surely ed- 
itorial limits 
caused her to as- 
sert twice that “All women... .” 


Ww 





Any student, and particularly a 
psychologist, knows that all is 
used cautiously in describing hu- 
man habits, since the word alleges 
a nonexistent dichotomy. Between 
black and white are a myriad 
shades of gray, and let us be 
thankful for their variety in an 
otherwise dismal world of stark 
contrasts. 

Even the Chinese conception of 
Ying and Yang, extremes of mas- 
culinity and femininity, included 
a curved line to indicate close re- 
lationship between the two. Later 
psychological experimentation 
abolished all divisions, arranging 
human personalities on a pole 
which includes as many degrees 
between “man” and “woman” as 
there are grays between black and 
white. 
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No, Dr. Dawson 


REMEMBER the article The Women Who Work for You, by Cleo Dawson? 
It appeared in The Rotarian for September, 1957. Recognizing the article as 
controversial, particularly among women, we announced in connection with it 
a contest for women readers. The prizes would be $20 for each of the five best 
letters. The letters came—86 from 11 lands—sweetly agreeing, prettily strad- 
dling the fence, hotly protesting. Thence to the judges, all long experienced in 
the supervision and employment of women. They were Edward S. Babcox, of 
Akron, Ohio, a publishing-company owner and Rotarian; Miss Ella Clark, of 
New York City, Executive Secretary of the Rotary Club of New York, New 
York; Nathaniel Leverone, of Chicago, Illinois, board chairman of the Auto- 
matic Canteen Company of America and Rotarian; Dr. Fred H. Turner,,of 
Champaign, Illinois, dean of students at the University of Illinois and Rotarian. 
Here, say the judges, are the five winners—to whom congratulations! We pre- 
sent their entries as our symposium-of-the-month and think it lies somewhere 
in or between the Vocational and Community Service areas of Rotary.—Eds. 


Babcox Clark Leverone Turner 


Undoubtedly Dr. Dawson cor- 
rectly describes the ultimate fem- 
inine personality as dependent 
and emotional; undoubtedly the 
ultimate masculine personality is 
ambitiously egotistic. But there 
are plenty of women whose stom- 
achs and thyroid glands are not 
femininely ultimate, who place 
somewhere midway on the pole of 
comparison, who work with their of 


shall meet! Oh, but they do— 
again and again. 

The battle of the sexes is good 

sport, and Dr. 

Dawson’s article 

gives us some 

good rules for the 

game to help keep 

it stimulating and 

exciting. I’m tired 

these struggling women. I 


heads capably as supervisors. In 
like manner, plenty of men fall 
short of masculine “ultimate” and 
are incapable of those viewpoints. 

By understanding extremes we 
understand tendencies, so let us 
know ultimate “man” and “wom- 
an,” but let us beware of confus- 
ing co-workers with them. Better, 
let us judge and induce top per- 
formance by adjusting to the in- 
finite variations possible. 


‘I Need a Boss’ 


Asserts Mary G. Stephenson 
Wife of Rotarian, 
York, Pa. 


Men are men and women are 
wimmen—and never the twain 
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agree that it’s against our true 
nature to keep trying to prove we 
can do anything better than they 
can! 

My husband’s profession is 
management. At our house, I’m 
the Junior Executive, and I like 
it that way. I make the daily deci- 
sions. Our home and children, my 
individual activities, are my de- 
partment. If I do a poor job, I’m 
stuck with it. But if I really get 
mired, I yell for help, and he’s 
there with a good, basic sugges- 
tion, and I’m on even keel again. 

I am needed in my department, 
but I am not overbossed, over- 
supervised, or imposed upon. We 
share in the big decisions, and 
responsibilities. 





My husband is an industrial 
engineer. His mind is disciplined, 
trained, and uncluttered. His 
heart is warm and generous, and 
I think it helps him to understand 
me. 

Iam atypical woman. My mind 
isn’t dull, but it’s as cluttered as 
Grandma’s attic. I am volatile, 
erratic, and undisciplined. 

I need a boss—and I like the 
one I have. 


‘Shattering Blow’ 


Thinks Norah L. Wallace 
Wife of Rotarian, 
Victoria, B. C., Canada 


Tue article The Women Who 

Work for You, in the September 
issue of THE Ro- 
TARIAN, disturbed 
me greatly. 

Dr. Dawson’s 
very precise and 
revealing analysis 
of woman’s emo- 

tional make-up, and also her 
suggestions for the exploitation 
of these characteristics, have 
stripped us of all the subtlety and 
profundity which have been at- 
tributed to us and on which we 
have been capitalizing for genera- 
tions. This supposedly mysteri- 
ous side of woman’s nature has 
been one of our greatest assets 
and it was a shattering blow to 
find one of our own numbers 
leaving us so exposed 

However, | have found some 
consolation in the fact that while 
the author has explained the vari- 
ous components of woman’s emo- 
tional make-up with such clarity, 
there are still as many ways of 
combining these factors as there 
are of combining the various 
physical attributes of woman, and 
the emotional types that evolve 
will probably be as varied and 
complex as are the physical types 
Thus we may regain our classifica- 
tion of an unsolved and unex- 
plainable riddle 

I find further hope in the 
thought that men are creatures of 
impulse and are not likely to an- 
alyze a situation carefully enough 
to apply Dr. Dawson’s magic for- 
mula, so we shall probably con- 
tinue to work out the problems 
we meet with the men in our lives 
by the same methods of codpera- 
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tion, conspiracy, and cajolery we 
have always used and life will 
continue to be interesting and 
adventurous. 

For women associated with less 
impulsive men, I would suggest, 
for their own protection, that THE 
Rotarian for September, 1957, be 
not too readily available for refer- 
ence. 


‘Don’t Like to Be Bossed’ 


Says T. Jansen-Jaski 
Wite of Rotarian, 
Arnhem, The Netherlands 


Your article inspires me to a 
desperate fight. 

“Women like to be bossed.” I 
don’t know about businesswomen, 
but as a married woman with a 
family, I don’t like it. Some of my 
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friends happen to 
have bossy hus- 

bands. You should 

hear them com- 

plain and see how 

they usually know 

how to get their ways. On the other 
hand, I know quite a number of 
husbands who are being bossed. 
They don’t complain, they don’t 
seem to notice. Or perhaps they 
like it? 

“All women must feel that they 
are needed.” The same accounts 
for men: it is the quintessence of 
their existence. The complaint 
and tragedy of old people are that 
nobody needs them any more. 

“She is thinking about herself.” 
Well, I tried to these last few 
but I simply hadn’t the 
my husband was down with 
Ever look after a sick hus- 
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days, 


time: 
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band? Never desert him a mo- 
ment in his fears (see page 14, 
11th line). 

“She very levelly wants the 
same thing all the time.” Mr. Dior 
could have told you more about 
that. Men have worn the same 
type of suit for more than 50 years, 
and if we hadn’t got fed up with 
darning woolen socks and ironing 
stiff collars they would be wear- 
ing them still. 

“Women tire more easily.” I 
took care my husband didn’t skip 
that line. 

“They get hungrier.” But we 
are heroes, slimming the way we 
do. Why didn’t you say so? 

“Women are not meant to make 
sense.” Here my husband ex- 
ploded. “She is pulling your leg!” 
he said 

Are you now? 


” 





You Get That Hat? 


M ETHODICAL man has never been able 
to fathom a woman’s hat. Those frills, those 
flowers, that soaring feather—what they do 
to the psyche, he doesn’t know. In a Rotary- 
Teacher Mixer in Durant, Oklahoma, how- 
ever, every man understood perfectly the 
headpieces which wives of local Rotarians 
created and modelled. Each hat symbolized 
the Rotary classification of the wearer’s 
husband. 

A doctor raced the stork across the head 
of Mrs. Alfred Baker (obstetrician’s wife). 
And all agreed that the hat worn by Mrs. 
Jerdie Clay (optometrist’s wife) was quite 
a spectacle. But the creation crowning Mrs. 
Charles Ward (wife of a radio-station man- 
ager) simply electrified the group. A huge 
pair of dentures clamped down upon Mrs. 
John Owens (dentist’s wife), and a little 
red schoolhouse proved elevating to Mrs. 
Garland Godfrey (wife of superintendent 
of schools). A very chic parade—acknowl- 
edging for a change the economic source of 
practically all ladies’ hats, 


Photos: Durant Daily Democrat 
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A Prize Planting 


. 
E ACH year the American Association of 
Nurserymen sponsors an industrial-landscaping 
competition and presents the winners with 
“Plant America” awards. This year one of the 
four institutional winners was Rotary’s inter- 
national headquarters in Evanston, Illinois. In 
a brief ceremony before the Rotary Club of 
Evanston, the nurserymen’s president, John 
Fraser III, of Huntsville, Alabama, presented 
the plaque awarded Rotary International to its 
President, Charles G. Tennent, himself a nurs- 
eryman. A similar plaque went to Evanston 
Rotarian Ralph N. Melin, the building’s land- 
scape architect. Many people and firms had 
helped make the honor possible, among them 
O. M. Scott and Sons of Ohio, which provided 
the lawn-maintenance schedule. Located in a 
residential area shaded by fine old trees, the 
spacious grounds are beautified by plantings of 
many kinds, including flowering plum, haw- 
thorne, red oak, Norway maple, English privet, 
Japanese yew, honeysuckle, red bud, flowering 
crab apple, and magnolia. 
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“Plant America” landscaping award plaques are presented by John Fraser 
III to landscape architect Ralph N. Melin and Rotary International President 
Charles G. Tennent at a recent meeting of the Rotary Club of Evanston, Ill. 











A VISIT WITH 


Albert Schweitzer and friends 
in GUNSBACH and COLMAR 


"ee people of the Miinster Valley of Alsatian 
France know Albert Schweitzer as one of the 
world’s great men. But they also know him as the 
son of Louis Schweitzer, the Giinsbach village pas- 
tor, and as their friend and neighbor. 

It was in their valley that Albert Schweitzer 
grew up, and it is here that he has his European 
home—a home that also serves as a headquarters 
to funnel aid and supplies to the famous jungle 
hospital he operates on the Ogowe River fi French 
Equatorial Africa. To Giinsbach he returns each 


year. 
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Have, 4 in the peaceful Alsatian 
it he returns almost every Summer. 





Itw was fitting, then, that the first European show- 
ing of the biographical motion picture Albert 
Schweitzer, produced by Jerome Hill and filmed 
over a period of six years by Erica Anderson in 
Giinsbach and Africa, should be here in the Miin- 
ster Valley. 

The theater was in Colmar, from Giinsbach just 
12 miles down the valley, where young Schweitzer 
had long ago been drawn to the statue of an Afri- 
can native. “In the attitude and features of this 
black giant,” he wrote later, “there was a certain 
melancholy which aroused my compassion and led 





Giinsbach—now part of France, then held by eS) ae Schweitzer grew up. To 
home he built almost 30 years ago may be seen in the extreme right foreground. 
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Albert Schweitzer: medical missionary, musician, philosopher; honorary Rotarian, world symbol of selflessness. 


me to reflect upon the fate of the Negroes. . . . I 


_ often stayed in Colmar. I came to know the town 


and its inhabitants really well, and I particularly 
admired the incomparable carillon of St. Martin’s 
OH OME Tas MeonietiitceMetienan Memuhm@eciterAuety 
with the African Negro. It was this statue of 
Bartholdi which summoned me. at the age of 30, 
to live and work in Africa.” 

It was fitting, too, that the sponsor of the pre- 
miere should be the Rotary Club of Colmar, for 
Albert Schweitzer has been an honorary member 
of it for six years. “I feel,” he has told his Rotary 
friends, “that I am in a sympathetic group. I feel 
that I am among men who sincerely desire to give 


to our civilization more spiritualité, a deepening 
of thought and of human ideals, and a will to save 
the world from ruin. I am, therefore, one of you 
and I believe in your great and splendid goal.” 
To see their famous neighbor again in one of his 
rare public appearances, to view the film of his life 
and work, and afterward to chat and joke with him 
in the old Maison des Tétes restaurant of medieval 
Colmar, friends came from near and far. There 
were Paul Blum, owner of a Colmar department 
store and President of the Rotary Club; Madame 
Weich, a long-time friend and supporter of his 
work; numerous officials, including the General 
Secretary of the Upper Alsace government, F. 


S| Photos by Hans Steiner from Three Lions 
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The Pfiste rhauxis one of many medieval buildings in quaint Colmar, where 
{lhert Schweitzer holds Rotary membership. Giinsbach has no Rotary Club. 


a ’ me} ~ 
Surrounded by Rotary friends in a Colmar theater. 
Albert Schweitzer prepares to view the European 
premiere of the film depicting his life and work. 


Inside the Maison des Tétes, an after-theater reception. 
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Gerst; Dr. Schweitzer’s daughter, Rhena Eckert, 
and his Rotarian nephew, Dr. Ehretsmann-Nicolai; 

‘ an American doctor who had worked with him in 
Africa; and the entire membership of the Rotary 
Club of Colmar. 

The film they watched refreshed their memories 
of the pastor’s son who balked at wearing clothes 
that other children could not afford; who at the age 

_ of 9 substituted in his father’s church for the reg- 
ular organist; whose dominating philosophy of 
reverence for life began with a prayer he form- 
ulated as a child, asking heavenly protection and 
blessing for-“all things that have breath.” 

i | The child who was to become a doctor four times 

over—in philosophy, theology, music, and medicine 
—was precocious only in music at first. Daydream- 
ing slowed his schoolwork, but in the Lycée de 
Mulhouse, a preparatory school, he began to show 
great interest in history and natural science and 
literature. During his university years at Stras- 
bourg he went often to Paris to study the organ, 

but his doctorate in philosophy was in theology. 
At the age of 21 he made his famous resolve to 
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The guest of honor takes his place at the after-theater reception in the 
Maison des Tétes restaurant. With him: film producer Jerome Hill; Colmar 
Rotarian Ehretsmann-Nicolai, Dr. Schweitzer’s nephew; Club President Blum. 
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Meeting with an old friend —Madame V eich from Mulouse, one of the many people who help 
to support the work of Dr. Schweitzer’s Lambaréné hospital in French Equatorial Africa. 


Dr. Schweitzer’s nephew, Dr. 
Ehretsmann-Nicolai, presents 
Rotarian Dr. Langs (left) and 


aN F. Gerst, General Secretary of 
ns el the Upper Alsace government. 
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Nephew and grandniece: two 
of many relatives and friends 
who follow Albert Schweitzer’s & 


career with keen interest. 
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Producer Jerome Hill and photographer Erica 
Anderson took six years to film the cinema 
biography of Dr. Schweitzer. Proceeds go to 
support the Lambaréné hospital in Africa. 





Rhena Eckert, Héléne and Dr. Schweitzer’s 
only child, was born in Europe after W orld 
War I, before he. made his return to Africa. 


Among the officials who gathered to honor 
Dr. Schweitzer was Lt. Colonel Petit, staff 
assistant of the Colmar Military Commandant. 















Not far down this road that leads into the village of Ciinsbach, 
France, is the home of Dr. Albert Schweitzer. The spire is that 
of the village church, where Schweitzer played the organ as a 
boy and where his father preached. The town has changed little. 


A painting of Albert Schweitzer at the 
organ, done 30 years age when he was 
53, hangs above the harmonium in his 
Giinsbach home. Still one of the great 
masters of the console, he practices 
daily. Profits from his concerts were 
used to finance his work in Africa. 


live for science and art until, he was 30 and after 
that to give his talents to the service of humanity. 
He became principal of the Theological College of 
St. Thomas in Strasbourg, but resigned his post 
when the 30-year mark was reached to plunge into 
medical studies. That was in 1905, and the date 
he published his biography of Bach, which is still 
the classic work on the great composer. In 1906 
he published The Quest of the Historical Jesus, 
which has been termed the most influential book 
of theology published in this century. And in this 
same period, while he was struggling to learn all 
he could about medicine, he published a book on 
the Apostle Paul, thrilled audiences with his Bach 
organ concerts, wrote a book on organs and organ 
building, and published an edition of Bach’s organ 
works. 

After completing his final examination in medi- 
cine, he married; wrote his doctoral thesis, The 
Psychiatric Study of Jesus; and prepared for his 
trip to Africa. In 1913, on the money from his 
organ concerts, book royalties, and small gifts from 
friends, he sailed with Madame Schweitzer for 
Africa with 70 packing cases of medical supplies 
and equipment. 

Clearing the jungle, he established his first rude 
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hospital on the banks of the Ogowe River at Lam- 
baréné, 50 miles below the equator, near the West- 
ern coast of French Equatorial Africa. Dr. Schweit- 
zer picked the site when he heard that there was 
not a doctor within a radius of 500 miles. 

Since that time, interrupted once by a seven- 
year period in Europe when he replenished fi- 
nances by practicing medicine, preaching, giving 
organ concerts, lecturing, and writing books, the 
jungle hospital has been his life. To it, from as far 
away as 200 miles and more, dugout canoes bring 
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Young Dr. Daniel Friedman, who spent six months at the African hospital, chats with Dr. Schweitzer and photographer Erica Anderson. 


the victims of leprosy, elephantiasis, sleeping sick- 
ness, hernia, and dysentery. Here Dr. Schweitzer. 
now 83, heals the sick, superintends his staff of 
European doctors and nurses and native helpers, 
directs the construction of new buildings, gives 
brief sermons on Sundays, and by his writings and 
example teaches a watching world the meaning of 
selflessness. For, just as he is to ‘the natives of 
deepest Africa and to the pleasant folk of the Miin- 
ster Valley, Albert Schweitzer is friend and neigh- 
bor to mankind. 











What s 
appened 


to the 
Old Farm 


The Industrial Revolution has 
finally hit the family farm. 


It will never be the same. 


By HAROLD SEVERSON 














Illustration by Peter Landa 


As A teen-age boy of 35 years 
ago, I worked Summers on a 160- 
acre dairy farm in southeastern 
Minnesota. 

In retrospect, it was a wonder- 


ful life, incredibly simple yet 
deeply satisfying. We rolled out 
early there at Martin’s place, a 
woodpecker on a hollow maple 
often telegraphing the unwelcome 
news of dawn. After milking 40 
cows and feeding 35 or 40 hogs 
we gathered at the big round din- 
ing-room table for mighty break- 
fasts of hot oatmeal, eggs and 
sausage, flapjacks, fried bread, 
canned fruits, and milk and coffee 
by the pitcherful. For 14 to 16 
hours a day we plowed corn or put 
up hay or set grain shocks or 
pitched bundles or hauled grain, 
or whatever the day demanded. 
Faithful horses powered the cul- 
tivators, the hayracks, the bind- 
ers, the stone boat, the plows, 
everything. 

Those were pre-radio days—at 
least at Martin’s—but we did get 
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a morning newspaper which wa: 
a day old by the time it reached 
us. Twice a week, on Wednesday 
and Saturday nights, we cranked 
up Martin’s Model T and drove to 
town. There was always at least 
one case of eggs on the back seat 
of the car. We roamed the streets 
in town, we farm boys, munching 
popcorn and scrapping with the 
town kids. Trading in the eggs, 
Martin and his wife bought a big 
supply of groceries or machinery 
parts. About 11 o’clock, so tired 
we young hands often fell asleep 
as the car jolted down the rutted 
roads, we left for the farm a long 
eight miles away. 

It was an easygoing, compan- 
ionable, friendly life. The farm 
families visited back and forth. 
At threshing time the various 
rings made almost a game out of 
the hard and wearying job. 
Groups of anywhere from six to 
ten neighbors would team up, the 
big threshing machine moving 
from farm to farm in their ring 
and staying two or three days at 
each place. All the men in the 
ring pitched in at each farm. So 
did the women. Martin’s wife al- 
ways had three or four neighbors 
helping to prepare and serve the 
mammoth noon dinners and the 
midmorning and midafternoon 
lunches of coffee, cake, cookies, 
and pie. 

The same neighborly concern 
was manifested in times of sick- 
ness. When a man was ill or in- 
jured and unable to work, a dozen 
near-by farmers rushed to his aid. 

The other day my wife, Ruth, 
and I drove out to see Martin and 
his wife. Martin looked the same 
as 35 years ago and he proudly in- 
formed me that he hadn’t varied a 
pound in the last 40 years. His 
wife was a little plumper and a 
little grayer, but with the same 
pleasant smile that greeted me 
each Summer when I was a boy. 

We talked over old times, of 
course. Martin razzed me about 
the day I fell asleep while culti- 
vating corn and plowed‘ out sev- 
eral rows. His wife remarked that 
no hired man, before or since, had 
ever been able to eat as much 
meat, mashed potatoes, bread, and 
cake as I did. 

Then Martin proudly led me to 
his machinery shed. It was a long 
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structure, crammed with imple- 
ments. There was a huge self- 
propelled combine which, he as- 
sured me, a 12-year-old boy could 
operate safely. That replaced the 
ring of neighbors, the horse- 
drawn binders, the big threshing 
machine, and the kitchen drudg- 
ery. 

“Threshing time is a thing of 
the past,” he said, a bit sadly. 
“All my neighbors have combines, 
too. It takes us each two weeks 
to combine our crops, but there's 
no fuss or excitement about har- 
vesting the grain nowadays.” 

Now the owner of three farms, 
each 160 acres in size, Martin 
says the trend is away from small 
farms. “If a farmer has lots of 
power equipment,” he explains, 
“he can operate more efficiently 
on 480 acres than he can on 
160. I’ve got an investment of 
better than $35,000 in equipment 
alone—and that’s not at all un- 
usual in our neighborhood.” 

Martin called my attention to a 
one-man baler that rolls down the 
long windrows of hay and packs 
neat little bales that one man can 
lift. “Remember the old saw 
about making hay while the sun 
shines?” Martin asked me. “And 
the sudden Summer showers that 
used to damage our hay before 
we could get it in? My neighbor 
just bought a hay crusher which 
rolls down the windrow and 
squeezes the juice out of the 
stems so that the hay will dry 
quickly even when the day is 
cloudy. 

“T still remember picking corn 
by hand when it was 5 below 
zero,” said Martin, patting a great 
big red machine I recognized as a 
corn picker. “My gloves soon be- 
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came soaking, freezing wet and 
my hands and wrists red and raw 
I would start picking corn at 5 
o’clock in the morning and keep 
picking until 7 at night. Not 
once, but day after day. Now we 
pick corn earlier than we used to 
—in October—and if it’s too soft 
for safe storage, we dry it in a spe- 
cial drying chamber heated by an 
oil furnace.” 

He smiled. “We have a lot more 
corn to pick, too. Thirty years ago 
a yield of 60 bushels an acre wasn’t 
so bad. Then in the 1930s came 
hybrid corn, and we got 85 bush- 
els. Now, in addition to using 
limestone and phosphate fertiliz- 
ers, we pile on the nitrogen and 
get 100-120 bushels.” 

Martin was proud of his three 
tractors, too. One was a diesel 
“crawler” and the others were 
smaller gasoline-burning models 

“Not a horse on the place,” he 
said, shaking his head. “They’re 
obsolete as far as work is con- 
cerned. Some of our neighbors 
have riding horses for the chil- 
dren, but nobody uses them for 
farm work. They’re too 
cient.” 

It was not yet chore time, and 
Martin suggested we visit a neigh- 
boring farm to get a look at othez 
facets of farming. “I’m a dairy- 
man,” said Martin. “The fellow 
we're going to see feeds hogs and 
beef cattle, but he doesn’t have 
a cow on the place. We're special- 
izing more these days.” 

A few minutes later we drove 
into the neighbor’s barnyard, 
barely missing a tractor that came 
roaring around a corner. Driving 
it was the neighbor—Bill. A rub- 
ber-tired metal wagon jounced be- 
hind. After a few friendly words 
with us, Bill deftly backed the 
wagon into the granary, opened 
some chutes, and flicked a switch 
The hum of a hammer mill filled 
the air as the golden ground feed 
poured into the wagon 

We followed the partly loaded 
wagon into a paved concrete feed 
lot where 100 or more hungry 
Herefords waited impatiently. Bill 
drove close beside the long line 
of feed troughs after tripping a 
lever to engage the tractor’s pow- 
er take-off. An angled spout at the 
rear of the wagon spewed feed 
into the trough as he drove along. 


The wagon empty, he backed it 
up to the silo and refilled it with 
forage for the second course of 
the steers’ meal. Only he didn’t 
climb 40 feet up into the silo and 
fork the silage down, as I had ex- 
pected. He flicked another switch; 
the sound of an automatic silo un- 
loader came down the big vertical 
chute, together with a rain of 
green silage. 

“If you weren’t in your good 
clothes,” said Martin, “I’d take 
you up in the silo to look at the 
unloader. I still can’t get over it, 
though it’s standard equipment on 
many farms. They hoist it up to 


Old-fashioned drudgery has been ban- 
ished from the farm home as well. 


the top in the Fall and it rides 
down with the silage as it unloads 
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We watched as Bill sprinkled 
protein supplement in the feed 
troughs. The cattle licked at it 
greedily. “In that feed,” remarked 
Martin, “are other developments 
we wouldn’t have dreamed of 
30 years ago. One is terramycin, 
a wonder drug which fights dis- 
ease and boosts gains. Another is 
stilbestrol, a hormone which en- 
ables the steers to convert feed 
into meat at greater efficiency. 
Together they result in a one- 
fourth faster gain, with a feed 
saving of one-sixth.” 

“Pretty soon,” I joked, “you 
farmers will be giving your cattle 
tranquilizer pills to keep them 
quiet, fat, and happy.” 

“Don’t laugh,” said Martin. 
“We'll be doing just that in a few 
months. A big drug firm is plan- 
ning to market a tranquilizer ad- 
ditive for feed that’s supposed to 


increase gains an average of 12 
percent and improve feed effi- 
ciency 7 percent. And that’s over 
and above the extra gains you get 
from hormones and antibiotics.” 

The air was chill, and Bill, fin- 
ished with the feeding, suggested 
stepping into the hog-farrowing 
house to get out of the wind. “It 
will give you a chance to see my 
Fall pig crop, too,” he said proud- 
ly. “It’s the best in years—eight 
pigs per litter so far.” We entered 
the dimly lit building, and a 
familiar aroma of musk mixed 
with the scent of fresh straw 
greeted my nostrils. But pig 
habits had changed, I noticed. In- 
stead of being huddled close to 
their mothers, the little pigs 
nested happily beneath the gold- 
en glow of heat lamps—one to a 
pen. 

“The heat lamps save a good 
many pigs from pneumonia,” said 
Bill, noting my surprise. “Best of 
all, they allow us to start new lit- 
ters the year around. In the old 
days we farrowed pigs only in the 
Spring. Now we have four crops 
during the year, and can market 
them when prices are high. We 
haven’t got around to air-condi- 
tioning the houses in the Summer- 
time, but there are actually a few 
farmers around the country who 
do—at a profit.” 

Drugs were being used for the 
swine, too. There were antibi- 
otics in the little-pig feed to pre- 
vent the diseases which used to 
cause heavy losses. And if all else 
failed, there was penicillin ad- 
ministered by the veterinarian, in 
addition to the now-standard vac- 
cination shots 

“Where are the chickens?” I 
asked as the three of us strolled 
toward the car. One of my favor- 
ite boyhood chores had been to 
hunt out the hayloft nests of Mar- 
tin’s wide-ranging flock of 200 
Plymouth Rock hens 

“Not a one on the place,” Bill 
answered. “We buy our eggs at 
the store, just like town folks.” 

I found it hard to grasp the idea 
of a farm without hens, but Bill 
explained: “We can’t afford to 
keep them—at least not a small 
flock. It would be more bother 
than it’s worth. But if I were to 
go into the chicken business’— 
and I could tell he had been 
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thinking about it—‘“I’d settle for 
a flock of no less than 2,000 hens. 
They would be hybrid laying 
hens, each capable of producing 
220 eggs a year instead of the 160 
a year we thought was a healthy 
rate only ten years ago. If I de- 
cided to raise broilers, they would 
be hybrid, too, able to turn every 
2% pounds of feed into a pound 
of meat. 

“T’d build my laying house 40 
feet wide and 100 feet long and 
put my 2,000 hens in one long 
wire cage. That way I’d need no 
straw for the floor. A couple of 
times a year I would let the hens 
out and clean the pits beneath 
the area with a tractor scoop. Of 
course, I’d have running water 
and some kind of automatic feed- 
supply system. But I wouldn't 
want to take care of a small 
flock,” he laughed. “Too much 
work.” 

We thanked him and drove off. 
Back at Martin’s farm we walked 
into the barn and Martin flicked 
on the electric lights. 

“Beats lighting up with kero- 
sene lanterns like we did in the 
old days,” he said, “Safer, too! 
Here’s my pipeline milker. I'd 
like to have you see it in action.” 
The old barn had been replaced 
with a “milking parlor” two years 
ago, he informed me. 

Martin’s son, Bob, was getting 
things ready. Outside, in a hold- 
ing pen, about 50 cows were 
standing around, chewing their 
cuds. Then Bob pulled on a rope 
and a door slid open. Three cows 
walked in, took their places inside 
steel stalls, and began munching 
ground feed. Bob yanked on a 
lever and the cows were securely 
enclosed in small cagelike stalls. 

He swung the milking unit into 
place, snapping the cups on each 
cow’s teats after first carefully 
washing the udders and teats with 
a warm solution of water treated 
with a germicidal solution. Al- 
most instantly, milk began cours- 
ing from the udders into glass 
pipes and from there into a large 
refrigerated tank. From there, 
Martin told me, it would be 
pumped into a tank truck that 
stopped at the farm every morn- 
ing 

In just a few minutes the cows 
had been [Con‘inued on page 53] 
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M OST farmers “see red” when they 
find strangers roaming their fields or 
wood lots in search of game. They’re 
pretty sure that these same persons 
would call the police if anyone 
tramped across their lawns in the 
city. 

And hunters resent the farmer's 
unfriendliness. They feel that the 
game belongs to the public, city 
dwellers and farmers alike, and that 
any responsible person able to shoul- 
der a gun has the right to hunt on 
farm lands. 

In Goodhue County, Minnesota, the 
gulf between hunters and farmers 
became alarming. Small game had 
almost disappeared in the area. 
Farmers said they were plain tired 
of supplying game for increasing 
throngs of inconsiderate hunters. 

Finally the supervisors of the 
South Goodhue Soil Conservation 
District called a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the U. S. Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, the State conservation 
department, the Federal wildlife-aid 
division of the State conservation de- 
partment, the University of Minne- 
sota, and the National Wildlife 
Federation. They decided upon a 
coéperative approach to the problem. 
They selected a two-square-mile area 
between Zumbrota and Wanamingo 
for an experimental wildlife area 
where farmer and huntsman would 
work together in conserving game 
and controlling the bag. 

To see how it works, visit the farm 
operated by Curtis Olson in Roscoe 
Township. In the early 1930s Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps workers had 
fenced a hilly pasture, including a 
spring and a small pond, on the 
Olson farm. Wildlife flourished there 
until the fence fell into disrepair and 
cows grazed there. In a short time 
the ground cover needed by small 
game and ground-nesting fowl was 
gone 

After the new coéperative program 
started, a group of sportsmen—mem- 
bers of the Izaak Walton League— 
went out to the Olson farm with a 
truckload of fence posts and wire, re- 
built the fence, and readied the nest- 
ing space among the surviving pine 
trees. After a snowstorm the group 


went out to the Olson farm to check 
on the wildlife. A cottontail rabbit 
streaked from underfoot; several 
pheasants rocketed from a clump of 
trees. 

Today Olson himself says: “There’s 
no question about the increase in 
game. Now that I’m getting coépera- 
tion from hunters, the wildlife popu- 
lation is growing.” 

The farm planner for the district 
believes that a farmer should not be 
expected to pay the cost of fencing 
off a piece of land and providing 
feed, water, and protection for wild- 
life. “He’s got to have the assistance 
of hunters,” he says. “Otherwise he’s 
not going to the cost and trouble of 
increasing wildlife just so strangers 
can have the fun of shooting it.” 

There are still “No Hunting with- 
out Permission” signs on many farms 
in the area, but the permission is 
now cheerfully and readily forth- 
coming. Further, when the hunters 
leave the land, they report to the 
farmer on their kills. This informa- 
tion is valuable to wildlife-manage- 
ment experts. 

During a recent season hunters 
shot more than 40 pheasants in sev- 
eral areas of the South Goodhue dis- 
trict, while in neighboring districts 
only four or five birds were bagged. 
Cottontail rabbits are now plentiful, 
and several deer have been seen 
Supplementary feeding has been re- 
quired because of the increase in 
wildlife 

The South Goodhue experiment is 
proving again that codperation is the 
key to better rural-urban relation- 
ships. 

—HaROLD SEVERSON 








EET Shorty. 

from Bombay. No. Not that 

Bombay. Shorty’s Bombay 
is a little township in the hills 
about 30 miles from Auckland, 
where ROTA was born. 

ROTA? That’s short for Rotary 
Overseas Travel Award—one of 
which Shorty won. Not because 
he had high academic qualifica- 
tions, but because he was 
a useful part in his communi 
And similarly with the other five 
members of the first ROTA study 
group. Typical young New Zea- 
landers, they were chosen not for 
brains or brilliance but for com- 
mon sense and character. Cl 
because they had been followi1 
in their own way Rotary’s ideal 
of service, and finding full 


Shorty comes 


George was old in Rotary and 
had served Rotary well. He was a 
past this and a past that, and 
while one was inclined to think 
he was past most things, partic- 
ularly new ideas, we had to re- 
spect his opinion for he was a 
good fellow and we liked him. 

“T don’t like this ROTA scheme 
at all,” he said to me one day. “I’m 
not going to subscribe to it. There 
are far too many scholarships 
these days. Young people get 
everything handed to them on a 
plate. They should stay at home 
and work, and not gad about the 
world.” 

We retired to a quiet corner to 
talk it over, and I waited patient- 
ly until George had his pipe draw- 
ing well before I opened fire. 


Travel brings understanding, and it can do 


it through young businessmen as surely as 


through students. So shows New Zealand. 


velopment of themselves in 

ice to their communities. Si 
young men in their early 
You would like these lads. 

ROTA was developed as a Gold- 
en Anniversary project by the 
old 39th District, which included 
most of the North Island of New 
Zealand and the Fiji Islands. T 
idea seemed a good one, an 
captured the imagination of many 
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Rotarians because it was different. 


Of course we had our critics. 
There were the ones who say 


“No” to everything on principle. 


We felt we could fix them, but 
there was also old George. 
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ROTA 


By T. RALPH VERNON 


Microbiologist T. Ralph Vernon received his 
education in New Zealand and England. Past 
President of the Rotary Club of Auckland, 
he is active in aiding youth and the aged. 


“ROTA isn’t the sight-seeing 
tour you seem to think it is,” I 
began. “It is a study tour with the 
accent on the study. The study of 
a country and its people, how they 
live, work, and play, so that there 
2 better understanding. 
Good citizenship is the aim, and 
I’m sure you would agree that the 
free world needs good citizens.” 
George grunted. 

“The young travellers are in 
charge of a Rotarian leader and 
they travel and study together. 
Wherever they go Rotarians are 
guides, and friends. 
Can you think of anything bet- 


mav be 


their hosts, 


ter?” A long, thoughtful rumble 
was George’s answer. 

“Group study, of course, is a 
sound educational technique,” I 
continued. “He who travels alone 
may travel fast, but in a group 
the experiences of the individual 
are multiplied. He sees and hears 
with the eyes and ears of the oth- 
ers as well as his own. 

“Exchange is basic. ROTA is a 
two-way project. We want to send 
young New Zealanders overseas, 
and we want groups from other 
countries to visit us.’’ George 
grunted again 

“There is nothing rigid about 
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ROTA. It’s an adaptable scheme 
which could form the basis for ex- 
change of youth between any two 
countries.” 

I thought that George was be- 
ginning to thaw, but I wasn’t 
sure. He was an old hand at nego- 
tiating and his poker face told me 
little. I imagined his grunts to 
mean that in his view the case 
was “nonproved” and that he 
would withhold his verdict mean- 
time. 

Well, that’s how it started and 
the project went ahead. The Dis- 
trict got behind it. Each Club sub- 
scribed its quota. Each Club pub- 
licized ROTA and Rotary through 
press, radio, poster, and pamphlet. 
This publicity was good. It made 
it clear to many just what Rotary 
stands for and what it is doing for 
youth. Young men from town and 
country became interested. Here 
was something for them. They 
asked for application forms, and 
more than 300 young men 
scratched their heads as they 
wrote their qualifying essays on 
“My Vocation and How It Serves 
Society.”” Each Club interviewed 


its candidates and made its selec- 
tion, and the chosen one moved 
on to the final selection Commit- 
tee. 

And so the six fortunate young 
men were selected. One from each 
part of the District. Their occu- 
pations varied from farming to 
pharmacy and from school teach- 
ing to storekeeping. 

Rotary farewells over, there 
was a final handshake from the 
Prime Minister and the first 
ROTA group began its “round the 
world” study tour. 

On board ship regular study pe- 
riods were held, the young men 
practicing public speaking, learn- 
ing about their own country so 
that they would be able to answer 
questions intelligently, learning 
about the countries they would 
visit so that they would have 
something to build on. 

For two months the Rotarians 
in England and Scotland gave of 
their best to the young visitors, 
who saw everything or nearly 
everything and felt the warm 
friendship of their Rotarian hosts. 

En route, too, they glimpsed the 


life of other lands. The Latin at 
Panama, the Dutch at Curacao, 
and while homeward bound the 
East at Port Said, Suez, and Co- 
lombo, and the new world in Aus- 
tralia. 

And so the group returned. At 
this stage the leader might well 
have reported “Operation ROTA 
completed. Objective reached.”’ 
But, no! Back in their home 
towns there was work to do. The 
ROTA boys found themselves in 
demand and they responded. They 
addressed meetings of all sorts, 
and told the story of their adven- 
tures with ROTA and with Ro- 
tary. They reassembled for the 
District Conference, to give a 
symposium and to lead group dis- 
cussions. The ROTA assignment 
was not completed. It had just be- 
gun. News of ROTA had spread 
abroad. 

Jack Coventry, of Nelson, Brit- 
ish Columbia, Governor of District 
156 (now 508), wrote to say that 
a New Zealand ROTA group 
would be welcome and that the 
neighboring Districts in Canada 
and the United States would 


It’s the mace of His Worship the Mayor of Blackpool, England, who has just met the young men of the first ROTA tour. 
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where ROTA was born. 

ROTA? That’s short for Rotary 
Overseas Travel Award—one of 
which Shorty won. Not because 
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he is active in aiding youth and the aged. 


“ROTA isn’t the sight-seeing 
tour you seem to think it is,” I 
began. “It is a study tour with the 
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a country and its people, how they 
live, work, and play, so that there 
may be better understanding. 
Good citizenship is the aim, and 
I’m sure you would agree that the 
free world needs good citizens.” 
George grunted. 

“The young travellers are in 
charge of a Rotarian leader and 
they travel and study together. 
Wherever they go Rotarians are 
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ter?” A long, thoughtful rumble 
was George’s answer. 
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ROTA. It’s an adaptable scheme 
which could form the basis for ex- 
change of youth between any two 
countries.” 

I thought that George was be- 
ginning to thaw, but I wasn’t 
sure. He was an old hand at nego- 
tiating and his poker face told me 
little. I imagined his grunts to 
mean that in his view the case 
was “nonproved” and that he 
would withhold his verdict mean- 
time. 

Well, that’s how it started and 
the project went ahead. The Dis- 
trict got behind it. Each Club sub- 
scribed its quota. Each Club pub- 
licized ROTA and Rotary through 
press, radio, poster, and pamphlet. 
This publicity was good. It made 
it clear to many just what Rotary 
stands for and what it is doing for 
youth. Young men from town and 
country became interested. Here 
was something for them. They 
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more than 300 young men 
scratched their heads as they 
wrote their qualifying essays on 
“My Vocation and How It Serves 
Society.” Each Club interviewed 
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its candidates and made its selec- 
tion, and the chosen one moved 
on to the final selection Commit- 
tee. 

And so the six fortunate young 
men were selected. One from each 
part of the District. Their occu- 
pations varied from farming to 
pharmacy and from school teach- 
ing to storekeeping. 

Rotary farewells over, there 
was a final handshake from the 
Prime Minister and the first 
ROTA group began its “round the 
world” study tour. 

On board ship regular study pe- 
riods were held, the young men 
practicing public speaking, learn- 
ing about their own country so 
that they would be able to answer 
questions intelligently, learning 
about the countries they would 
visit so that they would have 
something to build on. 

For two months the Rotarians 
in England and Scotland gave of 
their best to the young visitors, 
who saw everything or nearly 
everything and felt the warm 
friendship of their Rotarian hosts. 

En route, too, they glimpsed the 


life of other lands. The Latin at 
Panama, the Dutch at Curacao, 
and while homeward bound the 
East at Port Said, Suez, and Co- 
lombo, and the new world in Aus- 
tralia. 

And so the group returned. At 
this stage the leader might well 
have reported “Operation ROTA 
completed. Objective reached.”’ 
But, no! Back in their home 
towns there was work to do. The 
ROTA boys found themselves in 
demand and they responded. They 
addressed meetings of all sorts, 
and told the story of their adven- 
tures with ROTA and with Ro- 
tary. They reassembled for the 
District Conference, to give a 
symposium and to lead group dis- 
cussions. The ROTA assignment 
was not completed. It had just be- 
gun. News of ROTA had spread 
abroad. 

Jack Coventry, of Nelson, Brit- 
ish Columbia, Governor of District 
156 (now 508), wrote to say that 
a New Zealand ROTA group 
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codperate. ROTA was on the 
march again. 

This time two New 
Districts—292 and 294 
ROTA (1957) and’ the getting 
together had its rewards. A team 
of eight was selected from some 
500 applicants. Again a grand 
team with interests varying from 
farming to footwear retailing 

On August 10 they sailed 
Vancouver, British Columbia. A 
great sendoff. Rotarians and their 
wives, friends, and relatives at the 
ship’s side. Gay streamers, songs, 
and Maori hakas, while the origi- 
nal ROTA group hurled good ad- 
vice and good wishes to the new 
team. 

Suva, Fiji, the island outpost of 
District 292, was the first port of 
call, and the group was welcomed 
royally. In Honolulu Rotarian 
gave our boys their first 
American hospitality. A 
ful day concluding with much ex- 
citement and not a little 
tion as the group appeared on 
television, compered by the genial 
Popo. 

Six Rotary Districts 
Canada and the United 
combined in the planning 
study tour. For the next two 
months, beginning in Vancouvel! 
and ending in San Francisco, the 
New Zealand visitors were passed 
from Club to Club, from District 
to District, and back and forth be- 
tween Canada and the States 

They met new people, they saw 
new places. New places with fas- 
cinating names. Qualicum Beach, 
Wenatchee, Coeur d’Alene, Ya- 
kima, Walla Walla, Moscow. This 
Walla Walla, of course, is not in 


Zealand 
organized 


for 


trepida- 


In Moses Lake, Wash., the second group sees a farm that had 
been rebuilt in a day, is photographed with local Club Presi- 
dent Leon Bodie (left) and District Governor Larsen (center). 
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Australia, and the Moscow men- 
tioned is in Idaho. 

They saw another way of life. 
They felt the pulse of two great 
countries. They shared briefly the 
lives of their hosts. They gave 
something of New Zealand in re- 
turn 

Under the terms of the ROTA 
uward, each member of the group 
keeps a daily diary and sends 
regular reports to his sponsor 
Club, while the letters from the 
leader are cyclostyled and sent to 
ill Clubs. 

Here are some extracts from 
the leaders’ letters. They may be 
enough to give the “feel” of these 
ROTA study tours. 

“One of the greatest thrills for 
us all. Down one of the oldest 
coal mines in Great Britain. We 
crawled about three-quarters of a 
mile on hands, knees, and what 
the army marches on, to see coal 
g won from the bowels of the 
earth. We emerged two hours 
later, exhausted and 
pitch, but feeling that we had got 
down to meeting some of the 
finest people in the world. We 
nearly wept for the pit ponies, 
still used, although the mine has 
the latest machinery. A shower 
refreshed us, and we gave the 
miners a Maori haka and they 
were thrilled. When we said fare- 
well to our Eastwood hosts, we 
came close to real sadness. They 
were reet graand laads.” 

“Went to a boys’ club in a rough 
and tough area. One of the grand- 
est things I have seen the ROTA 
group do was to win the hearts of 
these boys. All around the games 
room were groups of these street 


pein 


black as 


urchins, and in the middle of each 
group was a ROTA member, quite 
at ease and enjoying the expe- 
rience.”’ 

“The constant meeting of peo- 
ple, addressing Clubs, framing in- 
telligent questions and answers, 
are giving a noticeable maturity 
to our boys. They now enter into 
group discussions with confidence 
and a certain charm.” 

“In the evening we saw our 
first ball game. An international 
contest and our presence was an- 
nounced to the crowd, which gave 
us a great reception. An exciting 
game, and twice the ball was hit 
right out of the stadium.” 

“We work hard and our note- 
books fill rapidly. We have just 
seen great engineering projects 
and mammoth factories, and have 
noted labor conditions and incen- 
tives. We have seen schools and 
colleges at work and compared 
methods and standards. We are 
learning fast and all under the 
happiest circumstances with Ro- 
tary. We feel we belong.” 

Well, that is the story, but it is 
not the end. Plans are now being 
made for a group from Canada 
and another from the United 
States to visit New Zealand in 
1958, and that is how we like it 

Now for the $64 question: Is it 
worth the effort? If you really 
want to know the answer, ask old 
George. After our weekly lunch- 
eon when the ROTA tour to 
Canada and the United States was 
announced, I felt a tug at my arm. 
It was George. He thrust a check 
in my hand and grunted, “If you 
want any more, Ralph, let me 


know.” 
a 4 
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Nearing the end of their ’round-the-world study tour, the mem- 
bers of the first ROTA group relax with their hosts, the 
Rotary Club of Colombo, Ceylon. Next stop is Australia. 
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Hup! two, three, four . ..a Boy Scout troop strides 
sturdily along a street in Tegal, Indonesia, during 
a walking tour sponsored by the local Rotary Club. 


There were loving cups and medals for the winning groups. 
Here the wife of a Club member presents the first award. 


Walking for 


Propte walk for health and exercise, for meditation, for 

pure joy. And even in this world-shrinking age of space satel- 

ites, man’s oldest form of locomotion remains unchallenged 

as the most common means of getting from one place to 

another. One rain-washed morning in Tegal, Indonesia, a tex- 

tile- and machinery-manufacturing city of 43,000 on the north- 

ern coast of Java, more than 400 young persons strode forth 

on a walking tour sponsored by the local Rotary Club. : : 

Although there was an added incentive in this instance— During the rest periods along the ane, the youthful par- 
; ticipants were treated to cold soft drinks. . . . (Below) Many 
spectators lined the route of march despite the rainy weather. 
Walking tours are popular in many Eastern and European 
countries, and provide one of the best forms of exercise. 





izes and pop—most youngsters walked just for the fun of 
photographs show, their strong limbs 


pi 
walking, and, as these 
and healthful bodies substantiate anew the old Hindu proverb: 


walking makes for a long life. 
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ACED by a glistening red 
P sedan, the two big busses left 

promptly at 8:30 A.M. for a 
day of indelible memories at his- 
toric Panmunjom. Half an hour 
earlier on this golden morning, 50 
and more of Seoul’s elite 
resented by Rotary—had gathered 
in the spacious lobby of the Bando 
Hotel for a snappy briefing by a 
U. S. Eighth Army captain: arm 
bands must be worn, identifica- 
tion cards kept handy, no snap- 
shots of service men on 
above all, no fraternization with 
North Korea Communist 
nel, even if they themselves ac- 
costed us. 

The cavalcade wound 

the wide boulevards crowded \ 


as rep- 


duty— 


person- 


At head table: Major Generals Homer Litzenburg. 
Tore Wigforas; and Rotary President Yun Y oung Sun. 


electric tramcars and busses, huge 
trucks and sturdy three-whe 
motorcars of all descriptions, jeeps 
galore, shambling bull 
concealed beneath pine- 
brush fuel, coal carts on ancient 
truck tires drawn by diminutive 
ponies, “jiggy-men” swaying un- 
der oversize burdens 
hold furniture. 

Soon we were out in the 
urbs, new _ shops, 
homes, and modern 
houses rising on all sides in this 
present rebound from the destruc- 
tion of the war. But high above 
and far beyond rose Puk Han’s 
triple-domed skyline, where tiny 
Buddhist temples still snuggle in 
little wooded valleys above the 
sordid world. 

As we left the asphalt for the 
dusty macadam, we came upon 
vistas of limitless valleys filled 
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slers, 


} 
S aimost 


loads of 


of house- 


SuD- 
tile-roofed 


apartment 
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with busy farmers harvesting the 

bumper rice crop from the yel- 

lowed paddy fields. Bright green 

patches of long-leaved Korean 

were readying for the 

“kimchi” pickling jars. Life in- 

deed was an idyl of peace and 
plenty for these simple folk. 

\bruptly the busses came to a 

the first military barrier. A 

bespectacled American sergeant 

and two ROK privates acknowl- 

edged the 

tials of the Eighth 

Army 

each 

swept in clouds of 

dust raised by our 

own vehicles and 

the growing num- 


cabbage 


halt 


creden- 


officer on 


bus. On we 


ber of military lor- 
ries and jeeps now 
speeding up 
down the road 
peaceful 


and 
The 
idyl was 
over. Potted on the 
surrounding up- 
lands were weird 
green-painted struc- 
tures and ammuni- 
tion and other mili- 
tary stores in 
barbed-wire enclos- 
ires. On the rim of a high ledge 
three heavy artillery pieces point- 
ed grimly skyward. On a hillside 
fluttered a strange flag on a tall 
pole: the barracks of the Turkish 
contingent of the United Nations 
forces. 

On and on for the 48-mile trip 
from Seoul, with barracks, road 
blocks, and ammunition and fuel 
dumps dotting the rough terrain. 
Yellow clay roads tracked off in 
all directions to unknown strate- 
gic points. Again a stop, at the 
much-fought-over Nimjin River 
bridges, originally two spans, 40 
yards apart. Only one span is now 
usable, the other recognizable 
only in a succession of naked ma- 
sonry abutments spacing the 
broad sluggish river. 

As comments flew in Korean 
and English, we passed suddenly 
into a veritable no man’s land— 


into the demilitarized zone, 4,000 
meters wide, with no living crea- 
ture to be seen. Marshy valleys 
had now taken the place of form- 
er rice terraces, carefully culti- 
vated for untold generations. The 
well-tended road wandered along 
with sharp curves, steep climbs, 
and sudden descents. Soon, with- 
out warning, we were in the midst 
of a cluster of bright green quon- 
set buildings. This, we quickly 
learned, was on the very line, 
meticulously drawn in the center 
of the 186-mile phantorn zone 
clear across the waist of Korea 
Up to it could come the United 
Nations representatives, and 
across it were ‘the surly North 
Korea and Chinese Communists 

The whole party, with arm 
bands set, cameras cocked, and 
alert, quickly debouched 
onto the sun-drenched gravel 
area. Our Army hosts informed 
us we were programmed to visit 
in turn the mysterious plain little 
one-storied buildings. In the first 
we were gathered at a 
baize-covered rectangular ta- 
ble now used for the sessions 
of the Military Armistice 
Commission. The only agree- 
ments come to, we were told, 
are for dates of meetings, 
and even these are often not 
complied with. The members 
of one Commission repre- 
senting the United Nations 
scrupulously keep to the 
south side of the table, and 
enter the little building from 
the south doorway. The rep- 
resentatives of Communist 
North Korea adhere similar- 
ly to the north exposure of 
table and door. 

Filing into the next hut- 
ment, we gathered about an- 
other green table, but this 
time circular. Four diminu- 
tive flags in a stand in the 
exact center drooped toward 
the four segments of the round 
table. These represented the Neu- 
tral Nations Supervisory Commis- 
sion composed of Poland and 


eyes 


green 
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Czechoslovakia, and Sweden and 
Switzerland. A _ distinction be- 
tween the two pairs continues to 
be observed in that the latter two 
have their dormitories, mess halls, 
and club buildings south of the 
demarcation line, the other t 
the north. 
Thence we 
along the gravelled area 
flight of wooden steps onto 
race before a one-storied bui 
overlooking by some 40 fee 
buildings just visited. This wa 
the dramatic climax of the expedi- 
tion: the advanced North Korean- 
Chinese Communist headquart 
housed in a Swisslike chale 
noticed half a 
under the protruding 
doubtless accommodating Picasso 
doves of peace! Three uniformed 
individuals stood at the top of 
the steps, one of them photo- 
graphing us as we came up. Our 
physiognomies will repose in 
Kremlin and Peking files 
after. A short stocky person in 
khaki tunic and Cossack riding 
breeches, blue with red 
down the sides, and leather boots, 
made some unintelligible remarks 
to us as we passed. True to orders 
we ignored him, though I w 
tempted to utter something 
evant in Chinese 
whether his reaction 
my own Northern Chi 
lect. 


| HE Communist he 


we were told, is equip] 
a telephone attached to 
line running to a simil 
munications building 
United Nations side. The 
in turn operates its own tele 
with a line back to the Commu 
nists. Each initiates a call 
own 'phone and line, b 
the reply over the other 
two slender lines are tl 
official means of comm 
between North and South 

As we followed the pathway 
along the ridge which the Com- 
munist headquarters crowned, we 
were confronted by a yellow 
board, signalizing in Chinese on 
one side and Korean and English 
on the other that this was the 
very line of demarcation in the 
exact center of the demili 
zone. These markers, it 


were condu 


doze n dovecots 


eves. 


here- 


stripes 


sign- 


plained, are placed at frequent 
intervals all across the abandoned 
186 miles that trail from the Yel- 
low to the Japan Seas. 

And what a view from this 
ridge! With powerful field glasses 
we would see the broad sweep of 
the river valley, the rickety wood- 
en structure called “Bridge of No 
Return” with U. N. and Commu- 
nist guards at either end ...a 
distant cluster of thatched roof 
houses in which the long and 
agonizing negotiations were held 
that somehow terminated on July 
27, 1953, the bitter fighting in 
North Korea’s tortuous mountains 
and valleys. 

Relieved to turn away from 
contemplating a world where 72,- 
900 United Nations lives were sac- 
rificed in the name of liberty, we 
strode briskly back to less somber 
proceedings. This was a visit to 
the quarters of the Swedish and 
members of the Neutral 
Nations Supervisory Commission. 
Here friendly flags fluttered, and 
gay-striped sun umbrellas shaded 
convivial tables on a terrace. Tall, 
ruddy North European 


Swiss 


officers 


and men strolled about, hospitably 


explaining their rdles which some 
wag had themed in a posted mot- 
to, “If you can keep calm in all 
this confusion, you just don’t un- 
derstand the situation.” 

On our way back, Major Gen- 
eral Homer L. Litzenburg, U-S.- 
M.C., Senior Member of the UNC 
Armistice Commission, 
greeted us in the recreation hall 

th a welcome to Seoul Rotary. 
With maps before him, he lucidly 
described the military features of 
the Korean terrain north of where 
we were, the historic invasion 
route down from the Yalu on the 
vestern side of the Peninsula, and 
the “trough” that runs from the 
Seoul region to Wonsan on the 
Fast Coast. Of special interest was 


Military 


his account of how the strategic 
Kaesong area north of the Han 
River estuary had been relin- 
quished to already 
North Korean forces, in return, 
however, for certain rectifications 
at the center of the line which en- 
sured South Korea a vital hydro- 
electric reservoir. Many of the 
hard-fought hills and valleys were 
pointed out on the maps, recalling 
such names as Pork Chop Hill, 


occupying 


Heart Break Ridge, and others of 
tragic memory. 

In the question period follow- 
ing, he noted that though the 
Armistice terms permitted navi- 
gation to within a few meters of 
low water mark on either side of 
the Han River, trigger-happy 
Communist patrols on the north 
bank had abruptly stopped the 
riverine traffic with a few playful 
rifle shots. Cheap and bulky car- 
goes, such as pine-brush fuel for 
stoking the under-floor flues of 
Korean houses, which used to 
come up piled mountain high on 
flat-bottomed boats, have fallen 
to a trickle. 

With the usual Rotary practice 
of luncheon before program re- 
versed, now thoroughly hungry 
Rotarians were obliged to listen 
to several speeches of welcome 
and acknowledgment before div- 
ing into the magnificent smérgas- 
bord in the Swedish mess hall. 


Ar the head table sat our genial 
host, Major General Tore Wig- 
foras, of the Royal Swedish Army; 
his distinguished guest Major 
General Litzenburg; and the Ko- 
rean and American officers of 
Seoul Rotary. Rotarians filled 
their plates to sit down at small 
tables to the “rugged front-line 
fare.’”’ Rotary eloquence could not 
be stayed even in the face of 
hunger, Chairman Allen Yun re- 
sponding appropriately to the 
cordial welcome. Former Premier 
Kim Dong-sun, recently returned 
from a mission of thanks to U. N. 
recalled the equally 
delicious foods of his hosts’ land 
Flash bulbs went off in blinding 
succession. Fines were ruthlessly 
imposed and collected by Sergeant 
at Arms “Johan” McInnes, of 
Tucson, Arizona, for alleged Club- 
rules infractions—for charities 
The busses were ready for the 
return. As in the warm afternoon 
sun we again sped through the 
silent no man’s land, we were 
moved to lift our eyes to Puk 
Han’s sentinel peaks. The Rotary 
Club of Seoul had had an unfor- 
gettable day. Deep indeed was our 
feeling of gratitude to the men 
of the United Nations, and their 
ROK allies, who keep the cease- 
less watch on that rampart of 
liberty, the 38th Parallel. 


countries, 
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@ Transistor Clock. One small battery 
keeps an attractive and maintenance- 
free mantle clock running for five years. 
A West German-made transistor model 
with a United States distributor, it op- 
erates as follows: The permanent mag- 
net attached to the pendulum dips into 
a coil at every oscillation and by in- 
duction produces a voltage pulse that 
s fed to the transistor. There it triggers 
1 flow of current from the battery to the 
drive coil to provide the pendulum with 
a driving impulse. The transistor thus 
acts as a contactless switch. 


@ Hand Fuel Pump. Just imported from 
Germany to the United States is a one- 
hand-operated fuel pump with built-in 
filter for easy and rapid transfer of gaso- 
ine to or from car or boat tanks, camp 
stoves, or containers difficult to empty. 
It weighs only about four ounces. With 

id- and gasoline-resistant flexible tub- 
ing, it fits in a small leather envelope 
which can be tucked away in the glove 
compartment. Other suggested uses in- 
clude transfer of insecticides to spray 
solutions, etc. 


@ Swivel Magnifier. Designed for 
hobbyists and home craftsmen, a 
new four-inch diameter and eight- 
inch focal length magnifier lens is 
mounted in a heavy metal frame, 
with a precision-built swivel for 
fast, one-hand operation. It may be 
mounted on a werkbench, swing-away 
light, or fly-tying vise for jobs where 
precision is demanded. 


@ Precision Pressure Oiler. A fountain- 
pen type, pocket-size oiler made in 
Switzerland and distributed in the 
United States ejects oil under pressure 
from a small hollow needle into tiny 
openings and sucks back excess oil. The 
pressure ejection feature permits oiling 
f overhead plane, side, or top surfaces 

1 of areas normally considered inac- 
cessible. It can be carried in a pocket 
or auto glove compartment since it is 
claimed to be leakproof. Suggested uses 
include: projectors, cameras, typewrit- 
ers, guns, fishing reels, electronic de- 
vices, bicycles, office machines, precision 
gauges, windshield wipers, door hinges, 
and numerous household items. 


@ Dialing Exposure Meter. A San Fran- 
cisco consulting engineer has invented 
a camera aid whereby the photographer 
sets the film speed, turns an outer dial 
to the existing light conditions, and 
reads direct the camera setting. This 
handy two-dials-in-one gives the correct 
exposures for day or night photos, may 
prove less confusing to some people 
than many light meters since one sim- 
ply dials the right exposure. The meter 
comes in a plastic case with a ready-ref- 
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erence chart of film speeds and guide 
numbers, and a concentrated course in 
photography on a small leaflet. 


@ Power from Atomic Energy. Low-cost 
electric power from atomic energy looms 
closer to reality with the recent disclo- 
sure that organic chemicals may be the 
means to low-pressure cooling and mod- 
erating. systems in nuclear reactors, 
permitting simpler and cheaper installa- 
tions, according to Dr. Malcolm Mc- 
Ewen’s report to the American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers. Two of the ma- 
jor problems in nuclear-reactor design 
are the removal of the tremendous heat 
which builds up in its core and the need 
to “moderate” or slow down high-speed 
neutrons there to ensure continuing fis- 
sion. Water is the most widely used 
coolant-moderator in reactors today, 
Dr. McEwen pointed out, but requires 
expensive, corrosion-resistant materials 
such as stainless steel plus a system 
which will withstand high pressures. 


PEEP.-ettes 

—Fuse changing is simpler and safer 
as the result of the invention of a fuse 
which has a self-contained red,neon in- 
dicator that lights up when the fuse 
blows. The indicator fuse can be re- 
newed five times by turning a sheck- 
proof handle. 

—Versatile vinyl-plastic item with 
handles folds compactly for carrying 
bathing suits, towels, and luncheon to 
the beach and picnics yet inflates with 
ease to form a rigid, flat 30-by-30-inch 


Photo Associates 


A refreshing degree of individuality 
is possible with a_ shatter-resistant 
acrylic resin doorknob. It does not 
tarnish or lose its luster, is a non- 
conductor of static electricity gener- 
ated from rugs, is available in a wide 
range of complex shapes and colors 
achieved by embedding metallic flakes. 


table for games or meals. Turned over, 
it serves as a beach pillow for four or 
more persons. 

—Outdoor cooking on the back-yard 
grill or campfire is simplified by use of 
a disposable unit which serves as a 
combination pot, pan, plate, and lid. 

—An automatic attachment for solder- 
ing guns feeds solder from a_ spool 
through a guide tube to the tip of the 
gun in response to pull on the trigger 
located alongside the operating trigger 
of the gun. An arrangement permits the 
operator to have one hand free to hold 
the work, thus speeding soldering and 
improving quality of work. 

—Wet turf on golf courses, tennis 
courts, and baseball and football fields 
can be dried by a new “mechanical blot- 
ter.” It is a self-propelled drier featuring 
a 24-inch-long cellulose sponge roller 
which holds up to 20 times its weight in 
water, is squeezed dry by a wringer and 
the water whisked to a removable sump 
pan. 

—aA patented flashlight with a plug-in 
30-inch cord with alligator or needle 
clips can be used as a tester for all 
kinds of electric circuits, fuses, cords, 
low-voltage lamps, coils, loose connec- 
tions, or grounds. 

—Synthetic-rubber flooring tiles for 
outdoor patios, porches, garden paths, 
or garage approaches are said to show 
outstanding resistance to combustion, 
weathering, indentation, scratching, 
abrasion, discoloration, and _ soiling. 
They are tough and flexible, easily in- 
stalled and cleaned, and available in six 
colors. 

—Miniature field greenhouses are 
made of a new and tough polyethylene 
in alternate panels of opaque white film, 
which acts as a sunshade, and transpar- 
ent film, which permits the home gar- 
dener to watch plant growth. The new 
plant protectors minimize the dangers 
of a late frost by providing greenhouse 
conditions right in the garden 

—An almost odor-free furniture polish 
containing imported waxes blended 
with silicones is claimed to make ap- 
plication easy and even, with no streaks 
after polishing. 

—The efficiency and life of copper 
wire can be increased by placing on it 
a thin, protective aluminum “skin” only 
one-fortieth as thick as the average 
skin on the human body 

—Versatile new cutting tool is an 
18-inch-long flexible pocket saw for 
gardener, homemaker, and amateur han- 
dyman that cuts heavy garden shrub- 
bery, plywood, and tiles, yet coils com- 
pactiy into its plastic envelope for easy 
carrying in the pocket 

—The A B C’s for the production of 
industrial motion pictures are given in 
concise and easily understood language 
with illustrations, in a new booklet of 
75 pages. 

> o > 

Readers wishing further information 
about any product mentioned may ad- 
dress inquiries to “Peeps,” THe ROTARIAN 
Magazine, 1600 Ridge Evans- 
ton, Illinois. They wili be promptly for- 
warded to the manufacturer 
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Slick Way to Build 


Ever hear of the lift-slab process of construction? See it here 


| * on your Convention trip to 
Texas next June you visit San An- 
tonio—and it would be a pity not 
to—head first for that shrine of 
Texas liberty the Alamo. Next, by 
all means, go see Trinity Universi- 
ty, just five miles away. It will 
confirm the claim that Texans 
dream audaciously, and—more im- 
portant—it may show you how to 
save big money in your building 
program back home 

Eight years ago 30 trustees and 
building-committee members for 
Trinity sat around a table in abject 
gloom. They were committed to 
building an entirely new campus 
for their 82-year-old Presbyterian 
university. They needed a mini- 
mum of 16 buildings, and had just 
been told that money available 
would barely construct one. “Never 
have I seen any meeting,” one said 
later, “so completely paralyzed 
with despair.” 

Today the 16 buildings are in use 
on what the architectural journals 
call “the most beautiful college 
campus in America.” Nearly 2,000 
students from 40 States of the U.S 
and 12 other countries registered 
last Fall, and the whole educa- 
tional program is distinguished 

The miracle was “‘passed” largely 
by one trustee, Thomas B. Slick 
An oil man, educator, rancher, in- 
ventor, and scientist, Tom had al- 
ready founded the Southwest Re- 
search Institute for testing all man- 
ner of new inventions and for med- 


With the reinforced- 


“concrete slabs up and 
locked in position to their 
supporting pillars, you 
are ready to install light 
curtain walls of masonry, 
and glass and metal. In 
the photo (foreground) is 
Trinity’s McFarlin Dormi- 
tory for Women, and to 
the left of it is the dormi- 
tory lounge. These quar- 
ters were built at a cost of 
$504,638, or at $9.18 per 
square foot—a low figure 
in relation to costs of 
buildings erected in the 


conventional manner. 


36 


ical and scientific research. He in- 
vited his fellow Trinity trustees 
out to see a “newfangled” building 
technique. It proved to be new- 
fangled indeed; it has all but revo- 
lutionized the building industry. 

He took them to a group of re- 
inforced-concrete slabs, poured on 
the ground on top of one another 
like a stack of pancakes. “With 
jacks we'll hoist these slabs up on 
the steel posts you see sticking 
through them,” Tom _ explained. 
“They'll be the floors of the build- 
ing. We'll lock them in place and 
install curtain-type walls that bear 
no weight. 

“It’s foolish to construct a wood- 
en building, then pour a concrete 
building inside those forms, then 


First step in the 

"Youtz-Slick process, 
as developed at Trinity 
“U,- calls for pouring 
of a concrete floor out 
of which will rise steel 
pillars. Over the floor 
then goes a seal of build- 
ing paper. Next you pour 
another full-size slab 
right over the first one. 
And then you pour an- 
other slab and another— 
however many floors 
you are to have. Ali are 
poured atop each other. 


remove the wood. Too costly. This 
new method is faster, cheaper, and 
better all around.” 

Impressed, the trustees engaged 
a team of architects to go to work 
on plans for the school’s buildings. 
The process they would use be- 
came known as the Youtz-Slick 
method, a New York architect, 
Philip Youtz, having independ- 
ently hit upon the same idea. 

Its very simplicity baffled old- 
time thinkers. Many feared it. 
When the first great slab weighing 
140 tons was jacked high on its 
posts, a friend asked Trinity’s 
president, “‘How’d you like to be 
standing under that thing?” 

“If it splits,” he replied, “I might 
as well be under it.’”’ Together the 


4, Now, with your walls 

up, your sash glazed, 
and your planting done, 
you have fine-line mod- 
ern buildings (right), as 
beautiful as they are func- 
tional. This is Trinity's 
Classro2m-Administration 
Building, termed the first 
major lift-slab structure 
ever built. At far right 
is the George Storch Me- 
morial Library with its 
lovely gardens in the fore- 
ground. The entire cam- 
pus covers 107 acres and 
overlooks the city of San 
Antonio five miles away. 
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where it started—in Texas. 


By OREN ARNOLD 


two men did walk under it, while cameras 
clicked and a throng of spectators held 
their breaths. 

Since then lift-slab structures have risen 
throughout the U.S.A. They have withstood 
hurricanes in New England and earth- 
quakes in California. Some of them are 
simple three-bedroom homes, but many are 
huge warehouses and industrial plants. 

Trinity “U” went a step further and did 
revolutionary things with landscaping, too. 
There’s a harmony of style, a rightness with 
the arid Southwest, a far cry from the tra- 
dition-bound “halls of ivy.” 

Best of all, says President James W. 
Laurie, a San Antonio Rotarian, the whole 
new campus concept is reflected in the for- 
ward-looking attitude of the faculty and 
students. It has made Trinity a deservedly 


famous little university. Trinity University campus . . . showing its 16 modern lift-slab buildings. 


Ne 


§) Now, placing a control 

* panel, which regulates 
a series of hydraulic jacks, 
on top of the topmost 
slab, you begin to raise 
it on the steel columns 
to the desired level. The 
slab slides up the col- 
umns. pulled by rods em- 
bedded in the concrete. 
Note control panel on top 
of ceiling slab and close- 
up in the photos at the 
right. A ten-horsepower 
motor provides the power 
for the entire lifting op- 
eration of the big slabs. 
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H ISTORY often has to be un- 


written. Sober second thought 
shows us that what we once re- 
garded as fact was nothing more 
than gossip, and discredited gos- 
sip at that. 

For instance, when Thon 
ferson was Governor of V 
he fought a long battle 
established church in his colony 
Jefferson won and disestablished 
the church; and that is history 
But the clergy had accused him 
of being irreverent and godless, a 
dangerous atheist, and a man 
without moral standards. That, 
too, was regarded as history for 
a time, until research if 
ward proved otherwise 

Gossip is one of those portma! 
teau words, so called becau 
packs a great deal of m«é 
within its small compass 
made up of two Anglo-Saxon 
words, god and sibb. ( 
no definition here, and 
Saxon for “kin” or 
will find the two of them 
bined in old England 
sibb” was a name given 
old folks of the village 
looked upon as godp 
their neighbors. 

Any villager meeti 
these old people in 
might say, “Good mornil 
sip Brown. How is you 
tism today?” Thes¢ 
liked to sit on the fron 
down by the gate, greetin; 
who passed by on thei! 
and from work. Some 
neighbors might pauss 
bit of news, for they 
where news was mad 
haps these old folks 
ways hear clearly; perha] 
they passed the bit of ni 
to an aged neighbor 
changed a little; and perhay 
neighbor also might not hear 
well or might confuse som: 
details. 

So gossip came to mean the sort 
of unverified and often di 
news of the village which cams 
from the lips of old folks. It 
a pity that the meaning of the 
word has somehow turned sou 
For gossip can be gracious and 
kindly, and as often affected by 
goodwill as by rancor 

Try to imagine, for instance 
village where there is no gossip 


reiative 


tort ] 
orted 


The 


ood in 


SS BEE 


It’s the beginning of news and history, 


and we can’t get along without it. 


Every citizen in it is, to use a 
miserable expression, minding his 


own business, never caring to see 


vhat anyone else is doing. There 


vould probably be no charities in 

ich a place, no getting together; 
no luncheon clubs and sewing 
bees, no Rotary, no Parent-Teach- 
er Associations, and, in fact, no 
ocal news, for news is nothing 
but verified gossip. 

It was my good fortune as a lad 
to work for a short time under a 
great city editor, Lincoln Steffens 

was he who first told me that it 

the business of a newspaper to 
collect all the gossip, and then 
verify it. Just once I began a 

tory with the words “It is 

ported that,” and he could 

ve been angrier if he 
caught me accepting a bribe 
back up there and find it 

ike him tell you the facts, 

quotes around what it 

News is verified gossip, and his- 

is verified news—verified in 
the unlimited passage of time; for 
this reverification may take a few 
hours or a few thousand years 


Scholars today are endlessly 
checking the legendary accounts 
of the victories of Genghis Khan, 
or seeking to reconcile conflicting 
testimony as to the exact words 
of Christ. For we know that a 
vast deal of unverified gossip slips 
into history’s pages, to linger 
there for generations until the dis- 
covery of lost evidence brings us 
loser to the truth. 

It is inevitable that this should 


By BURGES JOHNSON 


Author and Essayist 


Stories which are passed 
down from father to son may be 
intentionally altered to suit the 
age or the taste of the hearer, 
without intent to distort; or they 
may be told with accuracy, but in- 
y heard and still more 
inaccurately repeated 
It was my fortune 
throughout childhood to have a 
grandfather who lived to the 
great age of 102, with his mind 
clear until the end. In one of my 
talks with him I tried to find out 
how far back he could remember 
which 


be SO 


accurately 


gC 0d 


“IT remember something 
happened when I was 5 years 
old,” he said. “My mother had 
taken me to Elizabethtown (now 
Elizabeth, New Jersey) to call 
upon my aunt. I clearly remem- 
ber that she lifted me up so I 
‘ould swing the shiny 
knocker on the front door. It was 


brass 


opened by my aunt, who kissed 
me and offered me cake, and I 
remember that she said, ‘Now I 
must light all the candles.’ |! 
learned afterward that she was 


doing so because the selectman 
had directed all citizens to illumi- 
nate their houses in honor of the 
declaration of peace with Great 
Britain.”’ 

That was the treaty 
which was not signed until three 
years after the War of 1812 and 
marked the true beginning of the 
national life of the United States 
of America. I have told you this, 
not because the incident will 
serve to verify any gossip you 
have heard to the effect that there 


peace 
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was such a war, but because it 
shows that three human beings 
—you and I and my grandfather 
—standing metaphorically in a 
row, hand clasping hand, can 
cover in memory the whole life- 
span of my nation. It would need 
only eight or nine human beings 
standing in such a row, hand 
clasping hand, to link you at one 
end with Christopher Columbus 
at the other. And 24 of us in a 
row could have you at one end 
and the man at the other end 
could be standing on a hillside in 
Judea listening to a wandering 
Preacher whose words were des- 
tined to change the world’s his- 
tory. Many of that great Teach- 
er’s words were written down 
from hearsay, and after nearly 
2,000 years we are still trying to 
check one listener’s testimony 
against that of another, and so 
verify the words of Christ. 

Most of history is a sort of con- 
gealed or petrified gossip and the 
great task of the historian is to 
carry on conscientiously its veri- 
fication. 

The historian is handicapped in 
many ways, and one of the strang- 
est of them is this: that when we 
human creatures have become 
quite familiar with a distorted 
version, that particular version 
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“These neighbors might pause to leave a bit of news ... they had been where news was made.” 


becomes precious to us and we do 
not want anyone to monkey with 
it. All the descendants of Ethan 
Allen and millions of their con- 
temporaries will fight to retain 
on history’s pages his sonorous 
command “In the name of the 
Great Jehovah and the Continen- 
tal Congress.” Yet we know that 
such stately phrases were not 
likely to be his fashion of speech 
in an excited moment, and we 
know also that the Continental 
Congress had not yet come into 
existence. 

The other day I borrowed for 
a moment the history book which 
a young neighbor had under his 
arm on his way home from school. 
Leafing through its pages I found 
first of all that “Columbus dis- 
covered America,’ though there 
Was an accompanying paragraph 
of mild tribute to Leif the Lucky 
and Eric the Red, who might have 
been adrift in a boat which was 
blown against the North Amer- 
ican shores, for all the data that 
were provided. Yet more than 50 
years ago scholars in Scandina- 
vian countries were studying the 
achievements of Northmen on the 
west side of the Atlantic; and re- 
cently records released by the 
Vatican inform us that a bishop 
Was appointed to serve the colony 


in Greenland, and all colonists 
who may have settled on the other 
side of the strait, somewhere 
north of Boston in the 11th Cen- 
tury. Not a year passes which 
does not add a fragment of evi- 
dence to prove that white ex- 
plorers found their way from the 
coast perhaps as far west as what 
are now the Dakotas. 

And what of the gossip which 
is born in political campaigns and 
may for a short time become his- 
tory? Gossip not so long ago as- 
sured us that a candidate for the 
Presidency of the U.S.A. was a 
British citizen, and photostatic 
copies were broadcast, showing 
his name on the voting list in an 
English village. But gossip did 
not spread abroad the fact that 
foreigners may vote in English 
communities while they are tem- 
porary taxpayers. 

Gossip was garrulous about a 
President who attempted _ to 
“pack” the Supreme Court of the 
United States by enforcing retire- 
ment of Justices at a certain age 
instead of serving for life. But 
gossip made no mention of the 
facts that a committee of the 
American Bar Association had 
unanimously urged such action 

Some of these items which were 
for a time blazoned in big type 
on the front page of our newspa- 
pers will gain foothold for a time 
in the pages of our school history 
books. There they will stick until 
historians not yet born will un- 
dertake the task of verification 

Parson Weems, who created the 
story of George Washington's 
cherry tree, was a godly man so 
far as we know, who thought it 
was more important for children 
to learn to speak the truth than 
to learn the truths of history. 
Someone else could eventually at- 
tend to that. In my own youth 
I learned from my school history 
books that the only oath George 
Washington ever uttered was di- 
rected at the traitor Lee, who had 
ordered a retreat of Continental 
troops at Monmouth Courthouse. 
No worthy purpose was served 
by that bit of gossip, for I always 
wanted to know what he said 
when he swore, and listened ea- 
gerly to grown-up vocabularies 
of vituperation, to find one 
worthy of Washington. 
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IN ROTARY TOGETHER 


Seventy-eight Rotarians—36 fathers, 42 sons— 


find additional family fellowship in Rotary. 


(1-2) William V. and Charles Bennett, (3-4) Gibson and James E. 
Bradfield, (5-6) Vernon and Gene Burkhart, (7-8) William B. and 
Thomas Cheffy, (9-10) Paul and Frank Damsel, (11-12) St. Clair and 
Reed Hasbrouck, (13-14) William G. and William G. Neely, Jr., (15-16) 
Frank and Thomas Robinson, (17-18) Oliver M. and Alton Smith— 

of Barnesville, Ohio. 


(19-20) Fritz J. and F. Vernon Altvater, (21-22) J. Clinton and J. 
1 


1 Holt and Van Holt Garrett, Jr., (27-28) Clarence L. and Martin 
Harrington, (29-30) T. Leon and Thomas L. Howard, Jr., (31-32) 
Lee W. and Robert L. Howsam, (33-34) George L. and George S. Irvin, 
(35-36) Erle O. and William H. Kistler, (37-38) J. A. and Hover T. 
(39-40) Ralph B. and Ralph B. Mayo, Jr., (41-43) Charles A., 

vy A., and James C. Rheem, (44-46) F. Tupper, Keene Z., and F. 


2) 
Clinton Bowman, Jr., (23-24) James E. and John B. Cartwright, (25-26) 
Var 
J 


smith, Jr., (47-48) Everett A. and Robert W. Stoffel, (49-50) 
id Robert G. Stovall, Jr., (51-52) Lewis J. and Lewis J. 
—all of Denver, Colo. 
and Walter Buehner, (55-56) Ira F. and Wayne E. Kim- 
-58) Charles J. and Robert J. Lobb, (59-60) William J. and 
(61-62) John, Jr., and Jack Okland, (63-64) C. B. 
C. Petty, (65-66) N. Dee and W. L. Thatcher—all of 
uuse, Utah. 
F. and Harry E. Valentine, (69-70) Carl A. and James C. 
71-72) Julian B. and Donald J. Brenner, (73-74) Mert and 
nsen, Jr.—all of Clay Center, Kans. 
es M., Jack M., Porter C. Young—all of Helena, Ark., 
ng, Jr., Big Spring, Tex 


ese photos were received prior to August 1, 1957, at which 
policy was made. Effective with that date, a father must 
e sons in Rotary to have his photo appear in these columns. 
) 


demands of space. 
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Photos: (60) Saans; (73-74) Studio Royal 
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Elder Statesmen- 


% 


in Council 


A MAN serves for a year as President of 

Rotary International (46 men from ten 

countries have). When his term expires, he 

serves for a year as a Director. And then? 

And then he joins the elder statesmen on 

Donald A. Adams (1925-26) the Council of Past Presidents, that highly Charles L. Wheeler (1943-14) 
Insurance Underwriter select Rotary body unparalleled for Rotary Intercoastal Shipper 
Vew Haven, Conn. experience. San Francisco, Calif. 
This was not always so. Before the Coun- 
cil was established in 1945, Past Presiden- 
tial wisdom lay a-wasting. save for occasion- 
al demands on it from the Board, the Clubs, 
and the Districts. 
Today every Past President who is still 
an active, senior active, or past service mem- 
ber of a Rotary Club is a member of the 
Council, which meets at least once a year— 
as it did a few weeks ago in Rotary’s world 
headquarters in Evanston, Illinois. The 
penultimate Past President is Chairman 
Herbert J. Taylor (195455) = he, Pah ee “The ence A; # apa! =! Allen D. Albert (1915-16) 
K ischeutaaietieiaclestinedl tleveland, Ohio. The most senior member Jenoballied 
Chicago, Ill. was Russell F. Greiner, 89, of Kansas City, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Missouri, who was President in 1913-14. 

The newest member present (though he 

was ex officio, as is the current President, 

who was visiting Clubs at the time, was Im- 

mediate Past President Gian Paolo Lang, 

of Livorno, Italy. 

Sitting down to an agenda of many items 
listed by its own members and by the 
Board, the Council thought and talked for 
two days about the largest of Rotary’s ad- 
ministrative problems, about Rotary in a 
world of tensions and new spatial concepts. 

‘ : 
Richard C. Hedke (1946-47) Now the measured recommendations of the Russell F. Greiner (1913-14) 
Chemicals Distributor Council are in the hands of the Board, and Liiearanber 
Detroit. Mich. Rotary has the satisfaction of having tried Kansas City, Mo. 
to use well what it has. 








* The vocations and residences shown in the cap- 
tions are as of period in which the men held office. 
nee Albert now lives in Paris, Ill, and directs an 

allery in Terre Haute, Ind.. where he is a 
aoa yer Of the local Rotary Club. Estes Snedecor. 
formerly a banker, is now a referee in bankruptcy. 
Walter Head is now a member of the Rotary Club 
of Teaneck, N. J. 





(Left) (Right) 
S. Kendrick Guernsey (194748) Estes Snedecor (1920-21) 
Insurance Executive Banker 
Jacksonville, Fla. Portland, Oreg.* 


H. J. Brunnier (1952-53) Gian Paolo Lang (1956-57) Walter D. Head (1939-40) A. Z. Baker (1955-56) 
Structural Engineer Produce Exporter Educator Stockyards Executive 
San Francisco, Calif. Livorno, ltaly Montclair, N.J.* Cleveland, Ohio 








Journeys into the past—to Civil War 


America, and to ancient Babylonia. 


By JOHN T. FREDERICK 


OOD BOOKS of histor 
only knowledge which 
to have: they afford also pe 
the present. Our shelf 
umes this month is crow 
books. 

Ivar Lissner, the Ger 
The Living Past, is espe¢ 
this higher service of histor 
I believe his “Foreword” 


ing, as a foreword also to 


Each day of you 
but once... and can ne 
called. Will 
Only when 
generations before you 
en for, thought, and ac 
you recognize and 
the opportunities y 
life affords. And o1 
you realize that you 
a veritable mounta 
history and _ civilization 


you Waste 
you recogniz 


A pictorial tablet of 
ancient vintage is one 
of the illustrations in 
The Living Past, by Ivar 
Lissner, a book which 
has the subtitle “7,000 
Years of Civilization.” 


others have built for 
thousands of years. Y« 

in the 20th Century—do 
reflect upon this? 

Ivar Lissner’s book is subtitled “7,000 
Years of Civilization.” presents con- 
cisely and very readably what is now 
tions of 
Hittites 


ind the 


known about the early 

the Babylonians and Egy 
and Assyrians, Carthagi 
mysterious Etruscans, Incas, and Mayas 


istoryv of! i 


indeed the whole ancient 
the continents. Matching its broad 


of the 
hor’s sure feeling for the interesting de- 


the vitality writing, the au- 


the enlivening phrase. This is one 
books I 
I recommend it most emphati- 


richest have ever re- 


One of the most interesting sections 
The Living that in 


ssner traces the early history of Pales- 


Past is which 


e and presents the evidence for the 
storical reality of the Hebrew proph- 


ts and of Christ and the Evangelists. 


\ supplement to it in this area which 
“ be of especia! interest to clergymen 
to a students of the New Testa- 
is Early Sites of Christianity by 
Pete! 


historical background 


nother German writer, Bamm. 


‘ombining with 
e writer’s persona seek- 
it these 


ked by its devout spirit, its use of 


experience in 
holy 


places, this book is 


ern scientific knowledge in the find- 


ings of archaeologists, and its sustained 
interest. 
Yet again from 
Thiel’s And There 
of astronomy from its primitive begin- 


and lively 
Germany is Rudolf 
Was Light, a history 
nings to modern astrophysics. This is 


another volume of great richness of 
content and of highly admirable organ- 
Never 


people 


zation and execution. before in 


history have so many been ac- 
tively aware of the problems of the uni- 
What is now 


that knowledge has been built upon the 


verse. known, and how 


findings of the past, this noble, sensible 
(and beautifully designed and printed) 
big book tells us. 

It is merely accidental that I note 
next yet a fourth work of a 
porary German writer: The Century of 
Here 


contem- 


the Surgeon, by Jiirgen Thorwald 


the recognition of how the present 
builds on the past is focused on a single 
century—the 100 years following the 
anaesthesia—and on a 
The author 


tech- 


discovery of 
single field of knowledge 
has used very effectively a specia 
nique for the presentation of historical 
events and characters: he writes in the 
first person, as one who knew and talked 
with Wells Morton, Semmelweiss 


ster, Koch and Murphy, and many 


and 
and L 
others, and was present as an observer 
at crucial operations and experiments. 
The result is al 
terest of good fiction, with no loss of ac- 


the immediacy and in- 


curacy or perspective. This seems to me 
fine achievement. Somewhat 
similar in employment of fictional tech- 


a truly 


niques is The Incurable Wound, a truly 


fascinating volume of “narratives 


detection” of the 


of 
present day 


m Roueché. 
> ~ * 
The first-person narrative, to 


alive for the 


the past com mod 


reader, has been used with marked su 
cess by Thelma Jones in Once ipe 
Lake, a history of Lake Minnetonka 
Minnesota. After tracing in admirably 


concrete and readable fashion the dis- 


covery of the lake, its geological origin, 
and the 


settlement, the author gives human full- 


period of early exploration and 


ness and color to the story by a score 
of personal narratives of representative 
residents of the lakeside communities. 
This book is of value not only for Min- 
nesotans, but for all who are interested 
in the real texture of significant Amer- 
ican experience 

The actual words of participants in 
great events are welded into what might 
be called a composite historical docu- 
ment by George F. Scheer and Hugh F. 
Rebels Redcoats, 


Living Story of the Amer- 


Rankin in and sub- 
titled “The 
ican Revolution.” Hundreds of excerpts, 
some short and some long, from letters, 
and other 


diaries, contemporary ac- 


counts are supplemented by adequate 
explanatory and narrative materials to 
afford continuous record, largely in 
the words of men and women who were 
present at and took part in the events 
The 


Value 


reported product is a book of 


unique and also of sustained in- 
terest. 

For the whole historical movement of 
which the American Revolution was a 
part we could not do better than to read 
The Age of Revolution, Volume Three 
of Winston S. Churchill’s A History of 


the English Speaking Peoples. The old 
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{ genuine Neu 
are shown in Counterfeiting in Colonial America. 
Both warn of the death penalty for counterfeiters. 


clear and vigorous prose, In this vol- 
also his marked 
skill in selection and organization. 

~ > ca 


ume he demonstrates 


Pre-Revolution America had its full 
share of rascals and public enemies, as 
is evidenced by a scholarly and well- 
written book on a highly limited sub- 
ject, Counterfeiting in Colonial America, 
by Kenneth Scott. Also specialized is 
The Rebel, by Wil- 
comb E. Washburn, a careful, scholarly 


— 
, a 


Governor and the 


5H 
C 


—— 


{ Derso-Kelen sketch of Winston S. 
Churchill, whose latest volume of 
his A History of the English Speak- 
ing Peoples is now off the press. 


dy which seems to me to dispose once 
conventional view that 
Virginia 


1 for all of the 


on’s Rebellion in colonial 
Was an expression of nascent democrat- 
ic spirit in the « Instead, Dr. 


Washburn shows clearly, it was inspired 


oronies 
by Governor Berkeley's refusal to sanc- 
tion a war of extermination against the 
The Ame 
forever a heavy 


‘rican conscience Must 
oad of guilt 
posed by the treatment of the red men. 


Indians. 
bear im- 
inescapably evident 
of the great Civil- 
Indian Series 


This is again made 
in the latest volume 
ization of the 
of the University of 
the 47th—The 
McReynolds. In 
thorough scholarship is 


American 
Oklahoma Press— 
Edwin C. 
volume, as in its 


Seminoles, bv 
this 
companions, 
combined with notably competent writ- 
ing to yield an absorbing dramatic story 
this 


the 


many of 
and 


one marked, as are so 


ies, by broken treaties 


triumph of greed ovet justice. 
Bridging roughly the same period of 
time 
Wilkins Campbell's 


history of The 


in a far different area is Marjorie 
balanced and 
North West 


finely 


yunded 


York and counterfeit Virginia bill 


an Numismatic Society 


Marcu, 1958 


Company—a work particularly brilliant 
in its projection of actual characters and 
specific events; and Thomas H. Rad- 
dall’s The Path of Destiny. This is Vol- 
ume Three of the Canadian History Se- 
ries, edited by Thomas B. Costain, and 
tells the story of Canada from the Brit- 
ish Conquest to Home Rule, 1763-1850. 
I have only the highest praise for this 
close-packed volume. It is a truly fine 
example of the art of writing history: 
a book at once immensely informative 
and illuminating, and a positive pleasure 
to read. 

The same all but superlative praise is 
fully merited by Clifford Dowdey’s The 
Great Plantation, which the author 
calls a “profile” of Berkeley Hundred in 
particular, and of plantation Virginia in 
general, from Jamestown to Appomat- 
tox. I had this de- 
partment in earlier years to record my 
Clifford 
tinction as a writer of history. 


have occasion in 


appreciation of Dowdey’'s dis- 
In this 
new volume he reveals the past largely 
in terms of the dramatic experiences of 
individual men and women—the suc- 
cessive masters and mistresses of Berk- 
eley Hundred. Since unfailingly these 
people participated in the major events 
of their times, the 
history from its beginnings to the Civil 
War stands as background for this deep- 
ly sensitive and sympathetic recreation 
of the manners and the meaning of the 
best in plantation life. A perfect sup- 
plement to the closing chapters of Clif- 
ford Dowdey’s narrative is provided by 
Katharine M. The 


South. This is a collection of descrip- 


whole of American 


Jones’ Plantation 
tions of plantations and plantation life 
by nearly 50 and 
visitors to the South—covering the pe- 
1815 to 1860. I believe this is 
the best anthology on a specific histori- 

seen. The se- 
interesting and 
illuminating. I 


writers—Southerners 
riod from 


cal subject I have ever 


lections are invariably 


invariably feel safe in 


saving that in their collective entirety 
they afford the most vivid and accurate 
portrayal of the ante-bellum South ever 
offered in a single volume. 

Production of books about the Amer- 
War the States 
haps been accelerated by the approach- 
Certainly they are com- 
Nearly 


accumulated on 


ican between has per- 


ing centenary. 
ing thick and fast a score have 


already mv “waiting” 


shelf—obviously many for our at- 
tention this 


treat them 


too 
month. Perhaps we can 
Meanwhile 
to mention two which are of the “per- 


later on. I want 
sonal! participant” kind I’ve been stress- 
ing in this article: When the World 
Ended. T/ Diary of Emma Le Conte, 
Schenck Miers: 


edited by Ear the mov- 


ing and pathetic account of a Georgia 
*s personal experience at the time of 
and Inside tl 
The Dia 


: edited by 


Sherman’s conquest; 
Confederate Gove 


Robert Garlick H 


rnment. 


ll Kea 


ward Younger. This candid record, day 
by day, of men and events as observed 
by the head of the Confederate Bureau 
of War is a hitherto-unpublished docu- 
ment of the very highest interest and 
value. 

Also I want to single out two “North- 
ern” books for special recommendation 
at this time. The Twentieth Maine, by 
John J. Pullen, demonstrates what un- 
qualifiedly good regimenta 
history can be (but seldom is). Pullen 
had a great subject in the story of a fam- 
ous volunteer regiment—with its climax 


reading a 


at Little Round Top—and he has done it 
justice, which is saying a great deal. 
This book is indeed a fine piece of writ- 
ing. Incidentally, Pullen has made ex- 
tensive and fruitful use of firsthand 
records of experience of camp life, 
marches, and the battlefield, from letters 
and journals of both officers and enlist- 
ed men of the Twentieth Maine. 

The other book which I welcome espe- 
cially is Mr. Lincoln's Washington, by 
Stanley Kimmel, a big book of pictures 
from contem- 
text. Mr. 
Kimmel largely succeeds in his purpose 
of giving an intimate view of the actua 
texture of daily experience in wartime 
Washington. 


newspapers and othe! 


porary sources, with paralle 


* a a 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices 

The Living Past, Ivar Lissner (Putnam, 
$5.95).—Early Sites of Christianity, Peter 
Bamm (Pantheon, $4.50).—And There Was 
Light, Rudolf Thiel (Knopf, $6.95).—Th« 
Century of the Surgeon, Jiirgen Thorwald 
(Pantheon, $5.95).—The Incurable Wound 
Berton Roueché (Little, Brown, $3.50).— 
Once upon a Lake, Thelma Jones (Ross & 
Haines, Minneapolis, $4.95).— Rebels and 
Redcoats, George F. Scheer and Hugh F 
Rankin (World, $7.50).—The Age of Revo 
lution, Winston S. Churchill (Dodd, Mead 
$6).—Counterfeiting in Colonial America 
Kenneth Scott (Oxford, $5).—The Governor 
and the Rebel, Wilcomb E. Washburn (Uni 
versity of North Carolina Press, $5).—The 
Seminoles, Edwin C. McReynolds (Univer 
sity of Oklahoma Press. $5.75).—The Nort? 
West Company, Marjorie Wilkins Campbell! 
(St. Martin’s Press, $6).—The Path of Des 
tiny, Thomas R. Raddall (Doubleday, $5).— 
The Great Plantation, Clifford Dowdey 
(Rinehart, $6).—The Plantation South 
Katharine M. Jones (Bobbs-Merrill, $5).— 
When the World Ended, edited by Ear! 
Schenck Miers (Oxford, $4).—ZIJnside the 
Confederate Government, edited by Edward 
Younger (Oxford, $5).—The Twentieth 
Maine, John J. Pullen (Lippincott, $5).— 
Mr. Lincoln’s Washington, Stanley 
(Coward-McCann, $7.50). 


President-Elect Abraham Lincoln ar- 
rives at the capital in 1861 
from Mr. Lincoln's Washington. 


a scene 





PERSONALIA 


‘Briefs’ about Rotarians, their honors and records 


Nowrnaten. CuirForp A. RANDALL, 
an attorney of Milwaukee, Wis., is the 
choice of the Nominating Cx 
for President of Rotary International 
for 1958-59. The Committe¢ 
nomination at its meeting in Evanston, 
Iil., in January. 

RoTaRIAN RANDALL practices law in 


mmittee 


made the 


Clifford A. Randall, Milwaukee, Wis., 
the Nominee of the Nominating Com- 
mitte for President of Rotary Interna- 
tional for year 1958-59 (also see item). 


Milwaukee and is a Director of 
firms, among them the Milwaukee 
vestment Company. He is a mem 

the Wisconsin Metropolitan Sti 

mission and of the Marquette 

sity President’s Advisory Council. He 

a past director of the American Plan- 
ning and Civic Association. 

A Past President of the Rotary Club 
of Milwaukee, he has been a member 
of that Club since 1936. He has served 
Rotary International as Director, as Dis- 
trict Governor, and as a Committee 
Chairman and member. He is now 
Chairman of the Finance Committee. 

ROTARIAN RANDALL holds and has held 
numerous offices in community- 
improvement organizations. 


Yankee Clipper. Newspaper clippings 
are helping Rosert G. THompson, of 
Point Loma, Calif., bridge the oceans. 
Whenever he spots a news item that 
may contribute to international under- 
standing—such as the celebration in his 
home town of Mexico’s Independence 
Day, or the winning of an American 
fishing derby by a Japanese-American 
—he clips the item and sends it with 
brief comment to an appropriate Rotary 


Club abroad. The results—in apprecia- 
tive, friendly, and informative letters 
from Rotary Clubs that receive his 
clippings—are so worth while that Ro- 
RIAN THOMPSON is clipping along in 
S project at an increasing rate. 


TA 
hi 


Santa Claus Retires. In Barre, Vt., 200 
to 300 needy youngsters have their 
stockings filled each Christmas by mem- 
bers of the town’s Santa Claus Club. 
Broken toys collected from families 
about town and remade new by 
firemen provide the stuffing. 
Founder of the Club 33 years ago, and 
for many years “Chief Santa Claus,” 
was Dr. Howarp A. Drew. Now retiring 
after 40 years of practice and moving 
to a sunnier clime, ROTARIAN Drew re- 
ceived a warm and stirring tribute at 
a farewell Rotary meeting. But though 
he has departed from Barre, Dr. Drew’s 
project will live on, and Barre 
children may not even know that the 
original Santa Claus has retired—which 
is just fine with Dr. Drew. 


+1 
like 


local 


yuie 


Heartening. It takes more than a heart 
attack to flatten the spirit of Dr. James 
E. Buiss, of Fillmore, Calif. The evi- 
dence is this epistle which the bed- 
ridden dentist penned for his Club bul- 
letin: 

TAKE HEART 
While coronary occlusion 
*Ain’t very amusin 
It makes time for snoozin’ 
And lots of perusin’! 


Apparently his philosophical attitude 
helped; after five weeks at home he 
returned on a part-time basis to his 
practice. 


Trained Trio. Indoctrinating the three 
new members of the Rotary Club of 
Bend, Oreg—and all of whom were 
admitted recently on the day— 
should be no trouble. They might even 
have some answers for which no ques- 
tions can be found, for they are all 
Past Presidents of Rotary Clubs in their 
former cities. WILLIAM G. ELLIs, from 


Same 


On the day the Rotary Club of Jogja- 
karta, Indonesia, was reéstablished, 
this portrait of charter member His 
Highness Pangeran Adipati Ario Paku 
Alam VII and of Club founder G. J. H. 
Westenenk was presented to the Club 
by the Rotary Club of Malang, In- 
donesia. Jogjakarta was Java's first. 
Juneau, Alaska; Roy L. SaILer, from 
Pratt, Kans; and JoHn C. SEDELL, from 
Redmond, Oreg., are the experienced 
neophytes. 


Rotarian Honors. Named “1957 News- 
man of the Year” for Texas was Jor M. 
LEONARD, Sr., of Gainesville, Tex., who 
was honored by the 
Sigma Delta Chi na- 
tional professional 
journalism fraternity. 

BENJAMIN J. WIL- 
Lis, of Norfolk, Va., is 
the recipient of the 
1957 Cavalier Award. 
The award is given 
each year to the 
U.S.A. furniture mer- 
chant who best serves 
his industry, commu- 
nity, and country. ... Dr. ALBERT A. 
Martuccli, of Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
presented a Presidential Citation for a 
“physician in Pennsylvania who has 
done outstanding work with the handi- 
capped.” 


Willis 


Dream Realized. A bridge that he will 
never cross is the realized dream of the 
late JoHN C, TULLocH, an Ogdensburg, 
N. Y., Rotarian. Since 1933, when he 
served on a commission which consid- 
ered placing a bridge across the St. 
Lawrence River from Ogdensburg to 
Prescott, Ont., Canada, JoHN TULLOCH, 
an attorney, had worked steadily to 
realize his dream. Just before his re- 
cent death he spearheaded a bridge- 


The Goodmans: Rotarian Harry Goodman, of New Glasgow, N. S., Canada, and his 
four Rotarian sons. Waldo and Bernard are on the left, Hy and Nordau on the right. 
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ling plan which was approved by 

New York State Legislature. Short- 

ifter work began on the Ogdensburg 

bridge, RoTartIAn TuLLocH died. But his 

it contribution will not be forgot- 

\ fund to erect a memorial to him 

le the completed bridge has reached 

sum of $3,000, thanks to Rotarians 
and his many other friends. 


Bell Biographer. The church bells 
ch have for generations called the 
ple of Dedham, Mass., to divine serv- 
have a fascinating history, as 85- 
r-old FRaNK W. KIMBALL, a Dedham 
tarian, illustrates in a pamphlet he 
ently wrote. One was cast by famous 
talsmith and Revolutionary hero 

REVERE, and another was origi- 
bequeathed by CAPTAIN THOMAS 
MWELL, a famous pirate. 


Fund Raiser. To celebrate the publi- 

yn of his 18th book, Georce A. MAL- 

of Hollywood, Calif., a Past Dis- 

t Governor of Rotary International, 

» a unique proposal. The full retail 

ce of all books sold to fellow mem- 

rs of the Hollywood Club would go 

to a fund for a project the Club would 

ct. He made the same offer to two 

Clubs in which he holds honorary 

nbership: those of Jackson, Mich., 

Manila, The Philippines. As a re- 

t. his home Club raised $250 for a 

lagsavysay Liberty Well, the Jackson 

ib raised $520 for a playground, and 

Manila Club raised $230. The book, 

can Colonial Cares rist, tells of his 

during a half century in 

Philippines, where he served from 

7 to 1936 as Associate Justice of the 
preme Court. 


riences 


Day for Don. It’s been 35 years since 
NALD MAXWELL joined the Rotary Club 
Westfield, N. J., and in that time he’s 
not. only never missed 
a meeting, but he’s 
served as a Director 
for 34 vears, has been 
either President, Vice- 
President, Secretary, 
or Treasurer for 33 
and has at- 
tended ten Conven- 
tions of Rotary Inter- 
national. To honor 
him for his remark- 
record, fellow 
recently held a “Day for 
Don” at a regular Club meeting at- 
ied by friends from far and near, 
i officers and past officers of the Club 

of the District. 


years, 


Maxwell 


nbers 


Home. Since 1943, 
ARTHUR L. BARBER, a 
totarian, has sent 135,- 

copies of newsletters to Meriden 
en in the armed Chockful of 

news, the letters—90 issues to date 
n abreast of happen- 
at home ranging from fires to 
ts to political developments. They’ll 
when they get 


Newsletter from 
YMCA Executive 
den, Conn.., 


forces 


ep serviceme 


no catching up 


Banner Men. There is such a thing 
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Forty years after they played their last game together, members of the University 
of North Carolina’s 1917 basketball team gathered for a reunion at the Governor's 
Mansion in Raleigh, N. C., as the guest of teammate Luther H. Hodges, a Past Director 
of Rotary International and now Governor of North Carolina (above, first man, second 
row, and below, second man, first row). There, too, were Rotary International Presi- 
dent Charles G. (“Buzz”) Tennent (above, first row, second man, and below, far 
right, second row) and Buzz’s brother, Rotarian George R. Tennent, of Hopewell, 
Va., the team captain (holding ball in both pictures). All living teammates attended. 


as a “Rotary hobby.” Among the most 
popular ones is collecting Club banners 
from near and far. Dr. Ernest E. WIsE, 
of Monterey, Calif., is one of the many 
collectors. He has visited more than 
100 Rotary Clubs in other nations and 
has a banner from each of them. 

The Rotary Club of Oildale, Calif., has 
a colorful collection. Augmenting it re- 
cently was Ira E. Porter, who recently 
made a Far Eastern trip and came back 
with banners from Alaska, Japan, Tai- 
wan, Hong Kong, and Hawaii. . . . RENE 


Three generations of the Kindel family 
attend Rotary meetings in Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich.: sons Charles M.and Thom- 
as G.; grandson Charles E., son of 
Charles M.; grandfather Charles J. 


DE VARANNE, Of “Indio, Calif., took 
day flight around the world not 
ago, and returned with banners from 
Portugal to Greece to Kashmir and 
Japan, plus points in between. ...A 
recent banner from Berlin, Germany, 
given to the Rotary Club of Maumee, 
Ohio, was presented by THE REVEREND 
ARTHUR SIEBENS, who happens to be an 
American but is also a member of the 
Rotary Club of Berlin 


ong 


Idea? Do you have an amateur artist 
in your Club? I 
consider ‘ me las enlivened 
the bulletin ‘lub of Me 
bourne, brief biog- 
raphy of is published in 
the bulletin. I 
of the “Man of the Week” 
talented S. J. Ci 
to be editor of the bu 


he has found, to 


Then vou may wish to 


bh man 
ustrating it is a sketch 
draw 
RAO, Who also hap} 
It’s a 


poay KNOWS eV 


‘Charter’ Pianist. In 


n insura 


now i 


t 
pili 








EPORTE 


Every 


All Hail to the 
Old Hands! am 
woLary 


it stands to reason that son 
“on the special side,” 
least two recent meetings 
timers,” the affectionate ation 
given to veteran members i ne Ro- 
tary Clubs. In MaARrLsor MASS., 
Rotary Club President Ra 
passed out nine special 35- 
ship buttons, three 30-yea 
three 25-year buttons to fellow 
A rousing chorus of K-K-K-Kat 
the ceremonies. Fred T. Bo. 
corp, Mass., Governor of Distri 
traced the growth of Rotar 
tional in a speech before the 
The Rotary Club of SHERBI 
Canapa, hailed 16 of its lon 
bers, each of whom has bee! 
of the SHERBROOKE Club 
longer. Past Presidents of 
in the Houston, TEX., area 
red-carpet treatment from 


To publicize activities of the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year, the Rotary 
Club of Great Barrington, Mass., sent 
this world globe on a trip to all the 
Clubs in District 789. A ten-minute 
program, including an “IGY” song 
written by a Great Barrington Rotar- 
ian, accompanies it. This picture was 
taken when the globe arrived at the 
Rotary Club of Springfield, Mass. At 
the far left is the District Governor, 
Harold F. Lawler, of Greenfield, Mass. 


Club of Nortu Sipe (Hovston). 
two of the still active Past P 
of the Rotary Clubs of Hous 
BURG, SOUTH END, NORTH SIDE 
BRANCH, and Houston HEIGHTs, 
tended the meeting, which 
dressed by Jewel A. 
RISBURG, Governor of District 
The Rotary Club of 
recently honored its Past Pres 
the 44 men who have sé 
Club’s top officer, 24 still are 
“And,” a Club spokesman rep 
one is active on a Club Committee 
In San Dieco, CAuir., the O1 
Rotary Club held a recent 


Jenson, 


RALEI 


local synagogue, dined on Jewish foods, 


istoms 


and heard a lecture on Jewish « 


and symbols. ... In YENDA, STRALIA 
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the entire Club filed through labyrin- 
cellars of a local wine manufac- 
turer and learned about the ageing proc- 
esses of various wines. 


thine 


Aboriculturally 
speaking, a tree is a 
woody perennial 
characterized by a single that 
terminates in a well-defined crown. But 
to many 


of hope, otf 


Shady Lane 
for Peace 


trunk 


mbol 
peace, of friendship. The 
totary Club of WHYALLA, AUSTRALIA, 

the local Good Neighbor Council 
are planting a garden of international 
friendship and understanding, and a 
portion of it is an avenue of trees. A 
few months ago 22 trees were planted 
by residents who by birth represented 
as many different nations. They were 
“New Australians,” recent immigrants 
of the country. It was the third group 
of trees planted by the two organiza- 
tions. 

The Rotary Club of TsuruGA, JAPAN, 
presented two Metasequoia trees to each 
of five schools in its community. The 
presentation was made on the “Day of 
Culture,” a national holiday in Japan. 


people a tree is also a s\ 


Between many com- 
munities and the peo- 
ple who live in the 
surrounding rural areas there are closer 
ties nowadays, thanks in large part to 
efforts of Rotary Clubs. The Rotary 
Club of Mapison, Wis., for instance, re- 


City and 
Farm Pals 


On Chicago’s busiest street corner, 
State and Madison, members of the 
Rotary Club of Chicago, Ill., serve the 
cause of public health by urging citi- 
zens to take advantage of a tubercu- 
losis check in the mobile x-ray unit. 


Toys help to brighten the weary days 
for young patients in the General Hos- 
pital in Nellore, India. Local Rotar- 
ians distributed toys and fruit to the 
children during this recent visit. 


affirmed its interest in local 4H and 
Future Farmers of America projects by 
visiting the closing auction of the 42d 
South Wisconsin Junior Livestock Ex- 
position. The Club wound up buying the 
reserve grand champion steer! 

The Rotary Club of Woopstock, VA., 
has started a “sheep chain” by purchas- 
ing four purebred Hampshire ewes and 
giving them to a local 4-H youth. In 
two years the member will return four 
lambs to the Club, which in turn 
will give them to another youth. 

Another rural-urban 
ing was staged by the Rotary Club 
TRENTON, OnT., CANADA, recently. Ken- 
neth G. Partridge, of Port Crepit, ONT., 
CanapbA, a Past Director of Rotary In- 


ternational, addressed the large group. 


ewe 


successfu 


Don't Draw, DEADWOOD, So. 


Stranger, Shake! Comes in for 
quent mention in 
lore of the American West. In 
when gold was discovered in the Bla 
Hills region, DEADWooD was “plum! 
the center” of the great rush that ft 
High on a hill overlooking DEap- 
buried some of the West's 1 
including “Wild 
Jane. We 


lowed 


nost 


Bill” 


WOOD are 
fabled figures, 


Hickok and “Calamity” 


when District Governor Roy Doherty, 


whose home bunk is in Pierre, So. Dak., 
moseyed into this town for his 

visit a while ago, he wasn't too su! 

when a pack of men who looked as if 
they had just stepped from the pages 
of a Western pulp magazine gave 

a hearty welcome. 
leather 


They wore boots and 
vests, stovepipe hats 
coats, sidearms, and false 


derbies, 
and cutaway 
mustaches—and familiar-looking Rotary 
It was all a bit of pageantry 
live DEADWOOD 
Roy. 


badges 
which 
reception for Governor 


made for a real 


“Goodness, what a 
place to meet!” With 
these words the of- 
ficer in the uniform of the Indian Army 
reached across the table and clasped the 
hand of a surprised officer in the uni- 


What Better 
Place to Meet? 
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form of the Australian Army. The scene 
is the weekly meeting of the Rotary 
Club of LEAVENWORTH, Kans. Lieutenant 
Colonel Reginald S. Noronha, of. the 
Indian Army, and Lieutenant Colone! 
Norman R. McLeod, of the Australian 
Army, had last seen each other while 
ving as members of the British Com- 
mnwealth Occupation Forces in Japan 
re than a decade ago. Today the men 
part of a 110-man group of officers 

ym 44 Allied countries who are taking 
gular courses at the U. S. Army Com- 
ind and General! Staff College. A Club 
pokesman writes: “LEAVENWORTH Ro- 
tary is fortunate in always having three 
four foreign officer members on its 

r. They are active, and I mean 
Committee members and Chair- 


Eight Clubs Eight Rotarv Clubs 
Mark 25th Year Observe the 25th 


anniversary of their 

irters this montl Congratulations! 

ey are IrvincTon, N. J.; EsBserc, DEN- 

ARK; NEWPORT, ARK.; JOAO PessOa, BrRa- 

SEGUIN, TEX.; BAHIA, BRazIL; HING- 
MASS.; AND WASHINGTON, N. J. 

Rotary Club of CLEVELAND, OHIO, 

{7 years old late last year with 

its charter members still on the 

s. Three were present for the anni- 

sary meeting 


June Opie: Girl Most, if not all, of the 


sa an} 
with a Story Rotar ians W ho will 
gather in AUCKLAND, 


NEW ZEALAND, this month for their Dis- 
t t Conference (292) Know the story 
of the voung woman who will address 
m.* It is a story of her fight to live 
poliomyelitis had completely pa- 
zed her, and of the Rotarians and 
people who aided her on the weary 
id to recovery. June Opie’s first con- 
t with Rotary was in WHANGAREI, 
v ZEALAND, where she was employed 
as a speech therapist. The local Rotary 
Club furnished equipment for the clinic 
wh she worked. Later she went to 
ongland, and in London, in 1947, she 
contracted polio. Able to move only her 
eyelids, she was piaced in an iron lung 
id Knew only the routine of the hos- 
tal and pain and worry about her 
windling finances. One day a Rotarian 
ym WHANGAREI! stopped to see her, and 
om then on, Miss Opie reports, she was 
adopted daughter of Rotary.” 
Rotary Clubs in the LonpDon area heard 
of her plight, and they took care of her 
hospital and medical fees, gave her a 
new wheel chair, and provided com- 
panionship for her. When she returned 
to New Zealand and another year of 
convalescence, New Zealand Rotarians 
stepped into the “foster parent” rdle. 
day she is well, working in a hospita 
Rotorua, NEW ZEALAND, where she 
es brain-injured children how to 


ak. Her Rotary ties still are close, for 


Rotarians in orvuA who take the 


ss. Note: A letter at presstime from 
ect Governor Anthony C. Morcom-Green, 
nehunga, Ne Zealand, bears the news 
Miss Opie recently suffered a broken 
nd leg in a itomobile accident. It 

yet know! hether she will be 
to address the District Conference as 


i 
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JL UMBIAWA 
OHIO 


Photo: MacKellar 
These 28 Rotarians of Columbiana, Ohio, made a flying trip to London, Ont., Canada, 
for a day of sight-seeing, special tours, and meetings with Rotarians of the city. 
The sign in lower left reads “Columbiana —The Biggest Little Town in Ohio.” 


The outstanding senior student of each of 13 nursing schools in the Baltimore, 
Md., area were special guests of the Rotary Club of Baltimore. Each received a 
certificate of achievement from the Club. Dr. Ruth Freeman, president of the 
National League of Nursing, gave the group a report on the work of the League. 


If this photograph had sound, you'd hear a vigorous rendition of Ach Du lieber 
Augustin. because that’s what the “Rota-Tones” are playing. All the musicians 
are.members of the Rotary Club of Lansingburgh (Troy), N. ¥. They perform gratis 
for the other Clubs, homes for the aged, and for the local churitable organizations. 


t 


hospital children for drives in the coun- The chief reason why the Club has b 
try nearly always stop and say “hello” unable to lend it for the past eight vea 
to Miss June Opie has been a distressing one to many 
Rotary Clubs in many places are help- this southeastern Michigan town; 
ing to rehabilitate patients, ease finan- doctor has practiced here since 
cial burdens of the sick, and provide bet- The new physician (and new mem 
ter medical facilities. In WATERBURY, of the Rotary Club of Rockwoop) is D 
Vrt., for example, the 37 members of the Bozidar Momcilovich, a Hungarian-bort 
local Rotary Club entertained 30 pa- naturalized citizen of Canapa. The C 
tients of the Vermont State Hospita earned that he was interested 


+ 


A tour of the town and a visit to private ticing in Rocky 


homes brightened the lives of the pa- t! 


tients. The visit was a “firs 


history of the hospital 
A familiar classification has 
unfilled in the Rotary Club of Rox 


MIcH., that of “physician and surgeon.” 





tivities, physical plant 
and capacity. The report 
aid authorities in any fut 
pians. 


‘Home of In STRATF¢ NEW 


Their Own’ ZEALAN . = dern 


concrete 
ing with cheery pastel int 
ing sunshine into the live 
elderly citizens of the area 
ing Was a struggling project of the 
trict Old Folks Association when 
1955, the StratTForp Rotary Club, desi) 
ing a special project for Rotary’s Golden 
Anniversary Year, asked to help the As- 
sociation reach its goa La 
the new home, which cost 
£5,300, was opened. It has 
main hall, large lounge, and ; 
kitchen. Rent from two shop 
ing one side of the building 
the Home's operation costs. 


28 New Clubs Since las 
in Rotary World — | isting of 1 

in this 
Rotary has entered 28 mo 
ities in many parts of the v 
new Clubs (with their spon 
rentheses) are: New 
(Wheeling), W. Va.; Jadotv 
bethville), Belgian Congo 
(Chiba and Choshi), Japan 
Hills (Pontiac), Mich.; Ma 
rough, England; Basavilbas« 
cion del Uruguay), Argenti 
Rapids (Carroll), lowa; 
(Léopoldville), Belgian C: ) 
(Addis Ababa), Ethiopia; De 
bany), N. Y.; Locust Valley (( 
N. Y.; Naerbé (Sandnes), 
Altena-Werdohl - Plettenberg 
scheid), Germany; Pordenone (Udine) 
Italy; Arrah (Patna), India; Sao Pa 
Penha (Sao Paulo Leste), Brazil; Ladne 
(Marpole [Vancouver]), B 
Opladen (Wuppertal), Germany; Genoa 
(Sycamore), Ill.; Yokote (Akita and \ 
zawa), Japan; Hakodate-East (Hako- 
date), Japan; Brazzaville (Bangui), 
French Equatorial Africa; Escobar (Pi- 
lar), Argentina; Spenard (Anchorage), 
Alaska; Oude en Nieuwe Pekela (Wir 
schoten), The Netherlands; Levittown 
(Farmingdale), N. Y.; San José de la 
Esguina (Canada de G6émez), Argentina 
Billimora (Surat), India. 


Canada 


Le Drumstick At leas 
Est Delicieux! student 
to thel 

singing the praises of 
turkey and candied yan 
will no doubt include a verse on the 
Rotary hospitality which introduce: 
them to the succulent fare that load 
American tables on the Thanksgiving 
holiday. Forty such students tied int 
drumsticks as guests of the Rotary Clul 
of DAVENPORT, lowA, last year. In Osact 
Iowa, 34 students from the Sti U 
versity of Iowa visited 
Rotarians and were speci: 
Club banquet. The Osaci 
has entertained 278 studs 
lands in the past eight 

In PINE GROVE, Pa., Rot 
to arrange a three-day \v 
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Here are some personalities who have 


made news in Rotary in recent months. 


ames Wha ie ews 


; in 


D. 8S. Saund, United States Congress- Miss Nancy Denner, Miss Oklahoma 
man from California, tells the Rotary and runner-up in the 1957 Miss Amer- 
Club of Yokohama, Japan, of his Gov- ica Pageant, graced the rostrum of the 
ernment experiences. Born in India, Rotary Club of Enid, Okla., recently. 
he emigrated to the United States, The proud gentleman at her side is her 
served as a judge in Imperial County uncle, Ferd Denner, who has 33 years’ 
before his election to U. S. Congress. perfect attendance in the Enid Club. 


Photo: Hammill 
: 


Marguerite Stitt Church (center), Miss K. Feisel, of Canada, General 
United States Congresswoman from Nurse Educator of the World Health 
Illinois, spoke at a recent meeting Organization in Patna, India, addresses 
of the Rotary Club of Franklin Park, a meeting of the Rotary Club of Ran- 
Ill. With»her are Mrs. Ed Slattery, chi, India, commemorating the birth- 
wife of a Chicago Rotarian, District day of Florence Nightingale. The Club 
Governor Ralph Morgan, of Joliet, Ill. invited all the local hospital personnel, 
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Right hb Se CATALOGS 


inyour | &* 4 | | pee | 


REPORTS Crutemti@s 


own | : | “REN ANCIAL 
: | TEMENTS: 
office— 


Add 





Now your reports, booklets, cat- 
alogs—all your business litera- 
ture—can have a handsome, 
modern look . . . an appearance 
that’s sure to command atten- 
tion and build prestige for you, 
your company and your products. — 
The Apeco “‘Bindak”’ binds | 
paperwork—quickly, easily, con- 
veniently and economically— 
with colorful, durable plastic. 
Now you can bind one book or 
thousand with a professional 
touch—right in your own office 
when you want them—in your 
choice of 12 action-getting colors. 
So give all your bound mate- 
rial a jump on competition by 
giving it the look of quality and 
taste. Bind with colorful Apeco 
plastic—the durable binding 
material that sells while it en- 
courages prospects to keep and 
use your material. \ 


Apeco Plastic Division 
American Photocopy Equipment Company 
1920 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 26, Illinois 


R-38 


Bic binding 


Gentlemen: Please rush me, without obligation, your new free 
book on the remarkable Apeco “‘Bindak”’ and the applications 
of plastic binding in the modern office system. I’m interested 
n how plastic binding can be beneficial to my business. 


Name 
Title 


Mail This Company Type of Bus 
Postage-Paid Air Mail Card 
Today For important Free Book! 


PRINTED IN USA 


Address 


City State 





ALL YOUR REPORTS 
BOOKLETS AND 


Te BOUND PAPERWORK 
cath 
deserve the color, 


beauty and protection 


ot APECO 
PLASTIC 
BINDING 


Have you read this n new 


FREE 800 


by ry charles F. Johns, F. Johnson 


EDITOR OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 





Noted business writer explores the 
applications and savings of plastic 
binding in today’s office. 


Apeco’s Desk Punch ; : q Applications ot 
Punches peepee clearly. A te ‘ } 
the office. So fact! BMiciontt ‘ p AS IC IN IN 
n the modern 0 office system 
in vi ' 


FIRST CLASS ; lrwr~ 
Permit No. 26670 + The oy» 
Chicago, Ill . 














Via Air Mail 





This comprehensive, illustrative book demonstrates 
BUSINESS REPLY CARD the countless ways this remarkable new method can 

Ne postage stamp necessary i mailed in the United States work for you to build sales, prestige, impact for your 
business material. Send for your FREE copy—today! 
No obligation. But hurry! Supply is limited. 











6¢ postage will be paid by — 
Apeco Plastic Division 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 


1920 W. Peterson Ave. 


Chicago 26, Iii. TED musa American Photocopy Equipment Com pany 


—_ eS —_ _ 1920 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 26, Illinois 


TEAR OUT AND MAIL THIS 
POSTAGE-PAID AIRMAIL CARD! 
GET YOUR FREE COPY OF 

THIS IMPORTANT NEW BOOK! 




















The Governor of Bombay State, India, 
Shri Prakassa, addresses the 81 mem- 
bers of the Rotary Club of Nagpur. 
India has more than 170 Rotary Clubs, 
6.500 Rotarians. Rotary was intro- 
duced in this country 39 years ago. 


Photo: Rebman 


Television personality Ed Sullivan 
spoke at combined Thanksgiving meet- 
ing of the Rotary Club of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and the Advertising Club. With 
him: Carl George (left), Rotary Club 
President, and Rotarian Philip Por- 
ter, President of the Advertising Club. 


Education and recreation are the topics as Rotarians and members of the recrea- 
tion board of Pekin, Ill, converse with their overseas guest, Dr. Ali-Ashgar 
Emami-Ahari (fifth from left) from the Ministry of Education in Teheran, Iran. 


Photo: Rotarian Mono Mitra 


Sri P. C. Sen (seated), West Bengal’s 
Minister of Food, Relief, and Rehabil- 
itation, addresses the Rotary Club of 
South West Calcutta, India. At the 
microphone in the photo is Rotarian 
Gene Conklin, of Hutchinson, Kans., a 
Past Director of Rotary International. 


Roney CUB 4 





The Governor of Kerala State. India, 
Dr. B. Ramakrishna Rao, leads a toast 
at a recent meeting of the Rotary Club 
of Allepey, India, where he was guest. 


Mitsuji Matsumoto, captain of the Soya, 
an observation ship which took part in 
a recent Antarctic expedition, shares 
his experiences in a joint meeting of 
Rotary Clubs of Naruto, Tokushima, 
and Komatsushima, Japan. The speaker 
was born and reared in Komatsushima. 
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Photo: Newport Daily News 
Vice-Admiral Stuart H. Ingersoll, pres- 
ident of the U. S. Naval War College, 
discusses satellites and missiles before 
the Rotary Club of Newport, R. 1. 
At left is Rotarian Henry C. Wilker- 
son, Mayor of Newport: at right is 


Club President Robert E. O'Neil. 


a roe. ee 


The Ambassador of the Republic of 
China to the United States, Holling- 
ton K. Tong, addresses a United Na- 
tions Day program in the Rotary Club 
of Buffalo, N. Y. Fifteen overseas 
students were invited to the meeting. 

. an J. Funakoshi 






































Turkey with all the trimmings loaded 
the tables of an international party 


in Fort Collins, Colo. (also see item. 
Phot Mar 


oie. 


ee ae 


Boy Scouts in three Michigan counties 
use this combination headquarters and 
health lodge at Camp Rota-Kiwan on 
Bass Lake. The Rotary Club of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., built the lodge. rais 
ing the construction funds ($700 

through its annual sponsorship of a 
Western Michigan “UL” football game 


When Rotarians get together aboard 
the S.S. Statendam, they will want to 
use this lectern given to the Dutch 
ship and to all Rotary Clubs in The 
Netherlands by the Rotary Clubs of 
Altoona and Reading. Pa.: 
Ga.: Pella, lowa: Sacramento. Calif. 
and St. Joseph-Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Photo: Rotar H.R acle 


{tlanta, 


ternational students now enrolled at 
Pennsylvania State University. The pro- 
gram included church ban- 
quet, a tour of coal-mining operations, 
and visits to private homes. The pro- 
am is in its third year 
In Fort Cotuins, CoLo. (see photo also), 
Rotary Club teamed with 
Colorado State University in sponsoring 
Thanksgiving dinner party for 60 
visiting students of the school. Nearly 
100 Rotarians and their wives attended 
dinner. Diplomatic representatives 
England, Costa Rica, France 
e also present. The Club has formed 
Home Away from Home” and “Know 
America” Committees in 
with long-range plans for contacts with 
students from 
In other Rotary-student acti 
tudents from eight different countries 
week-end guests of the Rotary 
Club of PLANO, ILL. ... The Rotary Club 
of BLoomincTon, IND., frequently 
Students at its 
is the site of Indiana Uni- 
ty, which currently has on its 
ypus 500 students from 66 
the United States. 


services, a 


ocal 


and 


connection 


abroad. 


vities, 14 


hosts 
ternational meetings. 


6bLOOMINGTON 


ands other 














Welcome, Wife! 


W HEN a new member is wel- 
ccmed into the Rotarv Club of 
Covina, Calif., his wife attends 
the first meeting and is also 
introduced. Writes a Club mem- 
ber’s wife: “It seems to me to be 
a wonderful way to give wives an 
idea of the aims and ideals of 
Rotary, and a sense of the fellow- 
ship which is so much a part of 
. 








.. to Invo 
Club mem! 
effort to 
understanding, goodwi 


How to Shrink 
the World 


nationa , and 
ace through discussion 

This is the job of the 
Committee of 
here is what some of these 
are doing: The Rotary Club 
BEACH-SOUTH, FLA., has 
and 


persona 
Interna- 
Rotary 


ction * 
nal Service 
ib, and 

ommiuttees 

f West PALM 

ape-recorded a 
formation about its community for 

listribution to other Clubs 
During an International Service Week 

ENGLAND, Rotary 

21 visiting students to its 


help of the 


program of 
Rotary 
BRISTOL, the loca 
Club invited 
Club meeting, and with the 
Rotary Clubs of BEDMINSTER and 
woop (BRISTOL) 
of visits with them 

Thirty youths from 16 countries cur- 
rently studying and working in England 
were guests cf the Rotary Club of Brom- 


KINGS- 


arranged a full week 


Mr. Average Citizen of Chowchilla, 
Calif., is attending the Fair. The day 
is hot, his throat is dry, and lo! a 
welcome sight: a drinking fountain. 
He sees the plaque, quenches his 
thirst, and no doubt makes a men- 
tal note that the local Rotarians who 
built it are a pretty thoughtful crew. 


Photo: Rushville Times 


John Taylor (right) was selected by 
the Rotary Club of Rushville, Lil., as 
the outstanding junior exhibitor in the 
Schuyler County fair. Russell Carson, 
Club President, presents the plaque. 


“Any Ques- 
question-and-answer 
forth such 

wear hnign 


LEY, ENGLAND, at a lively 
session, 
free-for-all that brought 

queries as “Why do women 
heels?” and “What are English views on 
witchcraft today?” A refreshment and 
get-acquainted period that followed con- 
BROMLEY Rotarians that 
project so 


tions?” 


they 


vinced 
should try to repeat the 
Rotarians from Alberta, Canada 
Montana recently joined 
the border in a ceremony observing the 
25th establishment 
of the Waterton-Glacier Internat 
Peace Park. Nearly 200 Rotaria! 
tended the two-day assembly 4 
Montana 


and establish the 


and 


hands across 


anniversary of the 


Rotarians helped to 


joint Int 


and 
pal Kk as a 


nationa Service project in the 
1930s 
Members of the Rotary Club of Una- 
N. Y., and GANANOQUE, ONT., CAN- 
eld an meeting In GANA- 
The two-day 


intercity 
months back 
affair began with a boat ride among the 
with a lun 


; 


wives. Write 


NOQUE some 
Thousand Islands, ended 


eon for members and 


The %)-vear-old Clarke School for the 
Deaf in Northamptcn, Mass., is a train- 
ing school for children and for teach- 
ers. Miss Marjana Pavlic, of Yugo- 
slavia, is attending the school with 
the aid of a $700 scholarship given 
her by the local Rotary Club. With 
her here is E. Otto Kollmorgen, last 
year’s Club President. Pictured behind 
them is the late Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, 
president-emeritus of the school and 
widow of a former President of the 
United States. She personally thanked 
the Club for its aid to Miss Pavlic. 


Photo: Herrick 
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Club spokesman: “As we broke up and 
started for home, I'am sure many of us 
realized more fully the tremendous im- 
pact for peace and international good- 
will that Rotary provides.” 

The Rotary Club of CHar.eston, S. C., 
invited a group of naval officers from 
ten countries to its meeting recently. 
The officers were from The Philippines, 
France, Turkey, Formosa, Greece, Spain, 
Japan, Norway, Germany, and the 
United States. All were attending a 

aval school in CHARLESTON. 

In New Jersey, Army officers from 
many lands who are attending a U. S. 
Army Signal Schoo! at Fort Monmouth 
are also learning a bit about the people 
and communities of the United States 
through a program inaugurated by the 
Rotary Club of Rep Bank. Each week 
several officers from the school are 
guests of the Club at its Thursday-noon 
meeting. 


Ever since the Ro- 
tary Club of St. 
JOHNS, NFLD., CANADA, 
held its first fireside meeting years ago, 
this type of informal Rotary discussion 
group has become more and more pop- 
ular. The Rotary Club of BURLINGAME, 
Cauir., has outlined its recent fireside 
meeting: A panel including Monroe F. 
Brown, of BurLINGAME, Governor of Dis- 
trict 513, and five other Past Presidents 
of the Club discussed the origin and 
present objectives of Rotary. Club 
members acted out a skit emphasizing 
Rotary’s classification principle, and 
Governor Brown concluded the evening 
with a resume of Rotary’s history in 
San Mateo County. 

From MIAMI BEAcH, FLA., where the 
sunny clime eliminates the need for fire- 
places in most residences, a local Rotary 
Club spokesman asks rhetorically, “How 
can we hold fireside meetings?” Well, 
his Club’s most recent solution: meet 
about the swimming pool of a member's 
home. They call it a “poolside” meeting, 
and from all reports the Rotary fellow- 
ship is no less warm. 


Fireside 
Powwow 


The patients at Fort 
Canje Hospital, Brit- 
ish Guiana, are cur- 
rently receiving the benefits of the edu- 
cation Miss Joyce Owen obtained while 
she was the guest of the International 
Service Committee of the Rotary Club of 
KITCHENER-WATERLOO, ONT., CANADA. Miss 
Owen began her year’s study of Canada’s 
nursing practices with the help of that 
Rotary Club’s Golden Anniversary Year 
project. Her program included instruc- 
in local hospitals, and she also 
ivelled to St. THomMas, Lonpbon, Toron- 
MONTREAL, and Ortrawa to learn what 
is being done in Canada for the mentally 
After returning to her native coun- 
she assumed the duties of matron of 
Mental Hospital at Fort Canje. 
ites a Club member: “Her stay in 
Canada has established a small inter- 
national tie, for while she took a little 
bit of Canada back to British Guiana 
with her, she also left some of her native 
country with all who had contact with 
her in Canada.” 


Home Again— 
and to Work 
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; Tuere's a little wheel a’turnin’ 
round in my heart” according to a 
Negro spiritual. And that little wheel 
came to be a real symbol for the 
Drexel Varsity Singers during their 
seven-week European tour, for it 
represented not only the wheels 
which carried them through five 
countries, but the Rotary wheel of 
service as well. You see, these 39 
students from Drexel Institute of 
Technology in Philadelphia, Pa., had 
been designated by the Rotary Club 
of Philadelphia as its “singing am- 
bassadors.” 

Their Rotary portfolio was carried 
in a letter to European Rotary Clubs 
from the Philadelphia Club: “There 
is a true complement to the goal of 
international understanding, good- 
will, and peace to which the business 
and professional men united in Ro- 
tary aspire; it is the universal lan- 
guage of music. So that we may bring 
to Rotarians our most cordial greet- 
ings in this universal language, we 
have commissioned the Varsity Sing- 
ers as Philadelphia Rotary’s ‘singing 
ambassadors.’ ” 

The Singers, whose founder and di- 
rector is Professor Wallace Heaton, 
are undergraduate students whose 
professional aspirations range from 
fashion designing to engineering. 
They sing for the love of singing. 


Miss Elizabeth King and her fel- 
low “singing ambassadors” present 
greetings from the Rotary Club of 
Philadelphia, Pa., to Rudolph Law. 
in, 1956-57 President of the Rotary 
Club of Bad Oeynhausen, Germany. 


The young men and women financed 
most of the tour themselves, and the 
Institute contributed the balance, 
confident that the investment in in- 
ternational understanding would 
yield handsome dividends. 

And how it did! The group sang at 
European schools and at Rotary- 
sponsored concerts. In Germany the 
President of the Rotary Club of Bonn 
arranged a concert for the students 
in the little palace of La Redoute in 
Bad Godesberg, where Beethoven 
and other famous musicians have 
performed. In Saarbriicken, the Ro- 
tary Club and the University of the 
Saar entertained the Singers at din- 
ner and a reception following a con- 
cert at the University. Dr. Alfred 
Miiller-Rappard, then President of 
the Saarbriicken Club, said: “The 
concert gave us all fine thoughts of 
peace and understanding through the 
universal tongue of music.” 

In Bad Oeynhausen, Germany 
[see photo], the Singers gave a con- 
cert in the Kur-Park before 1,500 
guests, after which the Rotary Club 
had arranged a supper and an op- 
portunity for them to meet German 
students. In Cork, Ireland, Rotarians 
dined them and with true Irish hos- 
pitality took them into their homes 
and for drives through the lovely 
Irish countryside. Said then Club 
President William J. F. Smith, “There 
isn’t one member of the group I 
would not be proud to have for my 
own son or daughter.” 

Councillor Patrick Stirling, J. P., 
Lord Mayor of the City of Westmin- 
ster, London, accepted the Rotary 
greetings on behalf of the Rotary 
Club of London, and replied with 
this note to the Philadelphia Rotary 
Club: “I have had the pleasure this 
morning of welcoming the Varsity 
Singers here in the City Hall. I am 
sure these visits do much to pro- 
mote good understanding between 
our countries.” 

Indeed, as the Philadelphia Rotary 
Club said in its letter: “These am- 
bassadors are our youth, our prom- 
ise of a better tomorrow, a lyric, 
confident, friendly voice which her- 
alds an era of increased interna- 
tional understanding.” 

—Dorotuy H. BONNELI 
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A. B. De Haan, Sr., Sioux City mink farmer and Rotarian, and a few hundred of the thousands of cages in which he keeps mink. 


How a gift of mink—thousands of them—has laid the foundation for 


a great cultural boom in Sioux City, Iowa. 


U xr he gave it away not long ago, 
A. B. De Haan, Sr., of Sioux City, Iowa 
owned the second-largest mink farm 


his State. With a breeding stock 
1,800 choice animals and ; al poy 
lation of 8,000 mink during t! 
months, his farm represents an invest- 
ment of $250,000. It also represents the 
material result of 
productive work by Rotarian De Haa 

Because of the gift the enthu- 
it generated, 
planning to build during the next 20 
years a cultural center with a million- 
dollar symphony hall, a 
art institute, a half-million-dollar histor- 
ical museum, a 
site improvements wort! 
dollars, and a million-dollar endowment. 
It will also house a little theater 
facilities for numerous 
clubs. 

A. B. De Haan, who served for eight 
years as a missionary in China before 
he entered business, dismisses his gen- 
erosity this way: “For than 70 
years I have enjoyed men and 
women before me provided for my 
pleasure and benefit. It is only fair that 
I do something for those to come.” 


> Summe! 


nearly ;) years of 
and 


siasm Sioux Citians are 


million-dollar 
million-dollar library, 
half a million 


and 


societies and 


more 
what 


feels, 


persuading 


task, he still lies 
him. It is 
well-to-do citizens to will a 
of their 


foundation. “The city helped you suc- 


His biggest 


before Tellow 
percentage 
estates to the cultural-center 
he tells them. “Therefore, when 
should part of 
your fortune to the great things which 
build.” 

At the same time he is reminding his 
friends that they can’t take it with 
them, A. B. De Haan, a member of the 
Rotary Club of Sioux City since 1921, 
is plowing more money into the 

tural-center 
He still 
mink ranch, but pays 
rent of at 
000 a year to the 
Foundation. He 
plans to donate to it 
an additional $5,000 to 
$10,000 a year, and to 
leave it the residue of 
his estate. It is ex- 
pected that in 20 or 
25 years his total con- 
tribution will reach one million dollars, 
enough to pay for the proposed center’s 
symphony hall. 


ceed,” 


you die, you leave a 


a city should 


cul- 
project. 
operates the 


least $25,- 


aiso 


Rotarian De Haan’s love of classical 
started him on the 
record gift. In 1946 he 
funds for Sioux City’s 
symphony 


music road to his 
headed a drive 
to raise excel- 


lent orchestra, which was 
then playing only two concerts a year. 
Today the 72-piece orchestra is giving 
Musical interest 


84,000) is at a 


16 concerts a season. 
City (pop 
peak, and 1,800 children in the elemen- 


in Sioux 


tary and high schools play in their own 
orchestras and bands. 

Now Rotarian De Haan is dreaming 
of an association to extend the benefits 
of the cultural center to all towns with- 
in a 75-mile radius of Sioux City, and 
particularly to give the children of 
those their first taste of 
music and great art. 

It’s the kind of a chance the kindly 
philanthropist didn’t have when he was 
a boy, and he want the chil- 
dren of the Sioux City area to 
the enrichment of life which good art 
and music and books bring. 

A. B. De Haan is a dreamer, he ad- 
mits. “But dreams start things going 
and in time they materialize,” he points 
out. “The only thing needed is someone 
who dares to dream.” 


towns great 


doesn’t 
miss 
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What’s Happened 
to the Old Farm , | and Guatemala 


[Continued from page 27] 
‘eee §€6Rotarians’ Tours 
milked dry. Instantly they were re- erore an 
eased and three more cows took their After the : 
; . : Your best time to take a little extra 

DAL 

Just like a factory.” Martin welled. LAS time for a visit to nearby Mexico! 

I nodded. . Convention Special Brownell-Rainbow Tours have 

“Where is the ‘gentleman cow’?” I | been arranged for Rotarians. You 
cae will get to see more of your friends 





Bob shook his head. . 7 

set , < 4 away from the rush and crowds at the 
We don’t keep a bull anymore,” he i \ . 

aughed. “We breed our cows artificial- 


y. That way we get away from the : ae 

danger of a bull on the premises and at See Mexico City, Xochimilco 

the same time we're upgrading our and Taxco. See ancient ruins, modern city 

herd. Our butterfat preduction now architecture, bullfights. Find bargains in 

averages better than 375 pounds for a +s native markets and silver shops 

40-cow herd. They tell us that’s plenty : 

good, but we hope to oe 400 / 8 days, $155.25. 10 days (with Acapulco) 

— pt helagsiaigensMapensiggis! ge + re $197.50. Starting and ending in Mexico 

eanwhile, my wife was enjoying a - 

tour of the large farmhoves. It had City. Best hotels and meals (all meals 

included except in Mexico City). Guatemala 


convention 


Cuernavaca 





been remodelled five years ago. There | 
was a sparkling kitchen equipped with | — — 3 and 5-day extensions extra 
1 dishwasher, spacious cabinets, run- 


ning water, and tiled walls. The big < 
oe ‘ rem Ask your local Travel Agent or write for Folder R: 
bathroom featured a shower and a bath- 


that looked like a page out of a East of the Mississippi West of the Mississippi 
home magazine, Indirect lighting, car- BROWNELL TOURS RAINBOW TOURS 
peted floors, walnut panelling, and a Brownell Bidg., a 1, Ala. 2817 Classen Bivd., Oklahoma City 6, Okla. 
arge recreation room in the basement mages 


made it as attractive as any city home 

At supper that evening Martin and | MOST 
his wife described plans for a month’s | 

uur of the Southwest. “We're going 

uring the Winter months,” they ex- | 

ned. “Last year we were in Mexico | 

for two weeks. Two years ago | WAY 

we went to California. Three years ago | 
it was Florida.” 

Martin caught my look of surprise. 
He chuckled softly 

Quite different from what it was THE GROUP 


when you helped us back in the 20s, 

he commented. “Farming is as different ] 

from what it was in those days as a a. 
get 


jet airplane is from my old Model T. 





We've become more efficient. Nowadays 
a farmer has to be a businessman as 
an agriculturist. We have to 
good set of books. We must 
keep up with the times. For instance, 
didn’t know much about soil ero- 
on in the old days. Ten years ago \ 
[| had a technician devise a _ soil-con- | a cael it Vai WW Ves 


i 


servation program for me. That plan 
healed my gullies, stopped sheet ero- 
sion, and increased production on my Ay 


acres. That, along th the coming of 
1g Mensa Magica sash yr, Bo America’s most reliable Charter Service 


ectricity through the Rural Electri- 
ation Administration, has been one of WE ...watch the road, make the You ... leave your car worries be- 
the biggest factors in successful opera- reservations, follow the route you hind, start with your group, stay with 
tion of my farm choose, take care of the parking! vour group, arrive with your group! 
Modernization, as Martin points out, a 
is the key to modern farms. No matter ~7 eS 
where you go in the United States It’s such a comfort to take the bus.. leave the driving to us! 
and many other countries, you'll find There’ 's a Greyhound agent near you 
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Direct Factory 
& Discow 


Over 46,000 in- 
stitutions own 

and use modern AND 
Monroe Folding MONROE TRUCKS 
Banquet Tables. 
Write for the n 
MONROE 
ANNIVERSA 
CATALOG 
Folding Tables, 
Folding Chairs, 
Trucks, Movable 
Partitions, Fold- 
ing Risers, ctc 
Get our special pric 
quantity discounts, 


Monroe Co., 17 Ceding St. 


Colfax, lowa 











Colorful brochure of fabulo: 
Coast where the living is eas 
GULF PARK ESTATES (9600 ! 
tirement, investment, or vacatior 
tropical climate, not too hot 
compromise Grows citrus 

1,000 miles nearer than So 
directly on Gulf of Mexico 

terms in the U. S. Multi-millior 
ment. Truly one of the m« 3 
earth. Just send name on postcar 
tion) to: 


GULF PARK ESTATES 


Hdq.: Briarfield Ave. 3 Blocks from Beach. 
Biloxi, Mississippi 





SINcE the report in the last issue of 
Rotary Clubs that have contributed to 
The Rotary Foundation on the basis of 
$10 or more per member, 44 Clubs have 
become 100 percenters for the first 
time. (This brings the total first-time 
100 percenters since July 1, 1957, to 
177.) As of January 14, 1958, $202,814 
had been received since July 1, 1957. 
The latest first-time 100 percent con- 
tributors (with Club membership in 
parentheses) are: 


AUSTRALIA 
Lockhart (19). 


AUSTRIA 
Salzburg (46). 


BELGIUM 
Nivelles (26); Seraing (35); Wavre 
(23). 
CANADA 
Shediac, N. B. (15); Salmo, B. C. 
(20); Orangeville, Ont. (46). 


CUBA 
Guantanamo (29). 


DENMARE 
Helsinggr-Elsinore (37). 


FEDERATION OF MALAYA 
Kuala Lumpur (80). 





Rotary Foundation Contributions 


FRANCE 
Dinan-sur-Rance (34); Bergerac 
(41); Cauterets et la Vallée des Gaves 
(24); Villeneuve-sur-Lot (31); Cler- 
mont-Ferrand (56); Béziers (42). 
GERMANY 
Hildesheim (27); Stade (28); Bad 
Oeynhausen (25); Baden-Baden (32); 
Nuremberg (55). 
THE NETHERLANDS 
Hoorn (28). 
NORWAY 
Horten (30). 
PERU 
Chosica (20). 
SWEDEN 
Kungsor (21); Vara (34); Kisa (28). 
SWITZERLAND 
Rheinfelden-Fricktal (26); La 
Chaux-de-Fonds (48) ; Toggenburg (30). 
UNITED STATES 
Vandalia, Ill. (40); Cayce, 8S. C. 
(25); Cardington, Ohio (29); Grand 
Lake, Colo. (20); Edina, Minn. (22); 
Marion, 8. C. (33); Siler City, N. C. 
(67); Monticello, Ark. (34); Arlington 
Heights, Ill. (25); Hartsville, S. C. 
(65); Anguilla, Miss. (35); Rock 
Springs, Wyo. (34); Liberty, N. C. 
(30). 














PLAQUES 


FREE illustrated brochure 


shows hundreds origina a. FREE 
ideas for reasonably-priced solid 

bronze plaques — nameplates Fo r trooh me 
awards, testimonials honor al, cup ideas ook 
rolls, A markers. Brochure 8B. 


wr te for 
och 


. 45, 150 West 22 St., New York 





PRODUCTS WANTED 
CAPITAL AVAILABLE 


We are looking for additional 
products to make and sell (pref- 
erably building specialties) or for 
a small company now profitably 
making and selling one or more 
such products, to merge with us. 
We are a 62-year-old, well-estab- 
lished AAAI company making 
and selling nationally a complete 
line of folding doors through 230 
active building products distrib- 
utors. 


Please send inquiries to Mr. Ralph 
Reynolds, % Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. 
Co., Inc., 1545 Van Buren St., indiana- 
polis 7, Indiana (Phone State 4-2444). 


and improved machinery making 


agricultural advancement. 
You'll find it true in the 
where one mechanical 
work of 


ossible 
cotton fields 

Mississippi, 
picker does the 30 men. Or in 
orchards of Virginia, 
truck-mounted sprayers mist 
in one powerful 


the apple where 
powerful 
a tree with insecticide 

ast. You'll see giant diesel tractors 
task of cane gathering 


in Puerto Rico, jeeps speeding cowboys 


ightening the 
rom place to place on the ranches of 
and giant wheat fields from 
Alberta being swept by fleets 
harvesting 


oming, 

Te Xas to 
f combines that follow the 
You'll see the agri- 

iltural revolution happening in t 
nion of South Africa and Australia, 
in Brazil and Germany, and in many 


ason northward. 


he 
ri¢ 


other lands. 
If a farmer of, say, 50 years ago 
visited a modern farm, he would blink 


amazement. He probably 


his eyes in 
had used oxen at one time in his farm- 
ing program. Horses began to replace 
oxen as first iron, and then steel, 
into use. In 1860, 

troubled days before the outbreak of 
the U. S. Civil War, a movable 
was designed that pulled a six- 
Built at a cost of $4,000 
tons, it ran 


but it did plow 2.63 acres in 


piows 
came back in those 
steam 
engine 
bottom plow. 
and weighing about ten 
fitfully, 
72 minutes. 

Gasoline tractors did not become pop- 
World War I. By 

began to make 
the basic prin- 


ular until well after 
1930 the corn picker 
headway. Oddly enough, 


ciples of the snapping-roll corn picker 
patented in 1847, but it was not 
that it became an 
equipment. 
farms 
Amer- 
small 
trick 


small acreages 


were 
until 80 years later 
accepted of farming 

The big trend toward larger 
started after World War II, but 
numbers of 


piece 


ica still has large 
farms of 160 acres and less. The 
of efficient 


seems to lie 


farming of 
in good management, am- 
bition, and ingenuity. 

Farm authorities like Bob Hodgson, 
head of the station at 
Waseca, there is no 
danger of the big corporation type of 
farmer out 
ligent, hard- 
farmer can 


experiment 
Minnesota, say 


farm ever driving the small 
of existence. “The inte 
working independent small 
farm rings around a corporation farm,” 
Why? Because he’s farm- 
willing to put 


he dec iares 
ing his own land. He's 
in long hours, to sacrifice his comforts 
and luxuries to make a success of his 
manager of a cor- 
hasn’t the 


sacrifices.” 


own operations. The 
poration farm really incen- 
tive for those 

It isn’t just the 
the methods of 
changed. The 


farm equipment and 
that 
setup has 
When Martin was a boy, 


farming have 
educational 
changed, too. 
he attended a one-room school where 
he was taught to read and write. 
his grandchildren are attending a brand- 
new elementary school where the finest 


kind of equipment and teaching meth- 


Today 


ods are available, 
Those 
are a big improvement over what were 


teachers and schools possibly 
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offered to Martin 50 years ago. But if 7 

they educate a crop of boys and girls ORI Ni T i nr G. » -for 
who turn out to be as good and decent 
and hard working as Martin and his 


wife, then they’ll be doing the job for 8 
which they were intended. 

The evening of our second day I 
caught Martin in a philosophical mood. 


We were sitting on the screened front 





porch watching the fireflies dance above 
the lawn. Martin waved his pipe in 
the direction of his son, who was plow- 
ing by the aid of tractor headlights. 

Sometimes,” he said slowly, “I can’t 


Now ...the simplest and 

most economical of all 

duplicating methods ... stencil... 

has been modernized like a 

printing press. Stencils can be 

prepared photographically as well as 
: manually. Your office girl can turn 

pass them on the highway. Yes, thresh- 


: Se ae 
out your forms, bulletins, advertising 
ing was hard work, but it got us all iterature, and even illustrat 

gether; it wa kind of social event catalog pages... in color, too! 


We miss the old-time dances, too.” 
wang es : Gestetner costs no more than the Since 1881 ...the World's First and Fore- 


He puffed on his pipe for oment. . . a 
- purred ¢ pipe for rhinne — t old-fashioned mimeo. most Manufacturer of Duplicating Equipment. 
We've got all this laborsaving equip- 


ent, but I wonder about it sometimes. STENCIL DUPLICATING WITH A PRINTED LOOK 
We make two bushels of corn grow 
where only one grew 30 years ago, but | Dyal Cylinders - Printer’s Style Paste Ink - Silk Screen 
lat are we doing with it? Storing it 
away so that it can rot in a Govern- 
nent bin? We're making more money 
than ever before, but we're using it 
uxuries we don’t really need—fine 


help wondering if we really have pro- 
gressed. In the old days we had time 
to visit with our neighbors. Now I’m 
ucky to get a wave from them as we 





Undreamed of economies are — ee OE 
possible by producing your GESTETNER DUPLICATOR CORPORATION 
own, every-day, printed 216-222 Lake Ave., Dept. A-30, Yonkers, N. Y. 
material . . . the kind you used Please send descriptive literature and specimens 
to buy on the outside. Where 
you once spent dollars you 
now spend pennies . . . with 
convenience, speed and 
privacy as extra dividends. 


> 


rs, vacation trips, nice clothes. We've 
added years to our lives, but are we 
really enjoying them, doing something 
ith them?” 
le got up and walked to the screen 
staring at the distant tractor 
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We've advanced so fast these past Cut your filing costs with 
years that sometimes it scares me,” 


e said 7 “keyboard” speed of 
[ interrupted his soliloquy. “Your boy 
Bob out there on the mena I said. OXFORD PENDAFLEX’” 


How does he feel about all this?” 

Martin turned and looked at me, a | equipment! 
slow smile spreading over his face. ‘ 
Now that you mention it,” he said, | All Oxford Pendaflex tabs 
Bob is happy as a lark. His wife, La- stay visible at all times. A 
Vonne, loves their modern little house. ‘a file clerk’s hands flit across 
Their kids have a beautiful school—and CH» this “keyboard” select- 
us service right to the door. Why, just 7 ing quickly and accu- 
ist week Bob was asking me what P - rately. Results: increased 








I thought about buying one of those ’ ‘A speed and efficiency . 
new forage harvesters—you know, the fod y lower filing costs. 
hine that moves down the field and Learn how this and 
ops up any kind of crop for storage. | other advantages of Oxford 
The thing costs about $2,000 . . . but, . Pendaflex equipment will 
well, I’m letting Bob make more and benefit you! Mail coupon 
nore of the decisions. From here on today fora free file analysis! 
it’s pretty much his problem.” Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc., 
Garden City, New York. 
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fk 221 Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. 
DP uerz is nothing grateful but Oxford ere ea 
the earth; you cannot do too « Please send free ‘File Analysis Sheet 

much for it: it will continue to FIRST NAME 


repay tenfold the pains and labor 
bestowed upon it. IN FILING 2 
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Smart fzet. Gasiity 
built o -end alumi- 
num Shes rigidly held in 
cast aluminum brackets. 
Permanently beautiful in 
“clear” or “gold” anodized 
finishes. ount at any 
—. on any wall—singly 
-to-end or in tiers 
Brackets adjustable 4° exact 
centers. Any lengths by the 
even foot up to and includ- 
ing 8 feet. 
Write for Bulletin DL 
Shelf No. 21 
has full length Hanger Rai! 
extending 11%" from wall. 
Orel te. n 
|, dle cast, anchor- 


has 
style coat hooks instead of 
Coat Hanger rail. 
Shelf No. 11 
a utility shelf or for extra 
shelf above types 21 or 31. 


Write for Bulletin DL-1! 


VOGEL: PETERSON co. 


w 7th Street + Chicago 9, Hilinois 


GOVERNMENT 40 ACRE 


OIL LEASE $1 00. 


Act of Congress gives citizens equal rights with 
Oil Co.'s. to obtain Gov't. leases. You do + ir 
ing, yet may share in fortunes made 
on public lands. (Payments if 
Bonded Oil Brokers. Free Inform 
booming areas. Write 
NORTH AMERICAN OIL SURVEYS 
8272-BZ Sunset Bivd., Los Angeles 46, ¢ 


SMOKE MY NEW PIPE 
30 DAYS AT MY RISK 


New principle that contradicts every idea 
you've ever had about pipe smoking. ! 
antee it to smoke cool and mild hour after 
pout, Ld day, without rest, without 
ess or sludge. To rove it, 
LL PEND YOU a mee CARE PIPE. 
Send name today for my FREE complete 
TRIAL OFFER. Write: E. A. CAREY, 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 4-C Chicago 40, Hlinois 
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ROTARY STAMP-ALBUM 


Loose-leaf album for the Rotary com- 
memorative stamps. Cover of dark blue 
cloth with Rotary emblem. Send $3— 
and you'll receive it, postage free, at 
any address in the world! 
DAVO-PRESS, Nieuwstr. 2! 
DEVENTER, HOLLAND 
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More than one Rotary leader has 
observed that the key to the effective- 
ness of the whole Rotary program is to 
be found in the personal relations be- 
tween the individual member and his 
Club. Unless he comes to its meetings, 
unless he finds reasons for pride in his 
membership, unless he joins in Club 
activities, his Rotary life is reduced to 
a mere mechanical observance of rules 

Though not a definition of Club Serv- 
ice, nor a summary of its meaning, 
words underscore much that is basic in 
this phase of the program of Rotary. 
Certainly a Rotarian is practicing Club 
Service by being present at Club meet- 
ings, by taking pride in his Rotary mem- 
bership, and by taking part in programs 
But there is more to it. Club Service 
means al] things a Rotarian does to help 
make the administration of his Rotary 
Club successful in all its 

Specifically, it means that 
helping to further the aims of C 
ice when you: 

Participate in the fel 

Serve on Committees. 
as a Club officer. 

Pay your dues regularly 

Help to welcome a new 
visitor 

Read Rotary literature 
ter informed about the 
aims of the organization. 

What else is there to 
Well, there are the outside-the-Club ac- 
tivities that, in a way, you an 
ambassador without portfolio for your 
Rotary Club and Rotary world-wide. 
This category of duties inc 
forming non-Rotarians as to the Object 
of Rotary, speaking at other Rotary 
attending intercity meetings and 
District Conferences, assisting in organ- 
izing new Rotary Clubs, and attending 
Rotary’s international Conventions as 
often as you Can. 

To promote “the development of ac- 
quaintance as an opportunity for serv- 
ice,” which is that part of the Object of 
Rotary generally known as Club Service, 
is the work of Committees 
chart), each responsible for a par 
phase of Club Service. Smaller 
often combine some of these Commit- 
tees, while larger Clubs occasionally in- 
crease the number to meet greater needs 
in internal administration. The Club 
Committee Plan, as recommended by 
Rotary International, provides for the 
appointment of a Director to supervise 
and coérdinate the work of these Com- 
mittees. 

Attendance 
sponsible for 
of regular attendance 
nissed meetings. 

Classifications—This Committee is re- 
sponsible for making a classification sur- 
vey of the community and for compiling 
from it a roster of filled and unfilled 


ofary 


those 


aspects 

you are 
ub Serv- 
lowship 

Serve 


member Or a 


to become bet- 
program and 


Club Service? 


make 


iudes: in- 


Clubs, 


(see the 
ticular 
Clubs 


This Committee is re 
stressing the importance 
and of making up 


will find 


Convention Resolutions, in 

leadership, and in other expressions of its principles, tredi- 

and usages. his 

ciation of this “bedrock Rotary,” 
ore thes 


tions, 


of 


Director 
Responsible for 
Club Service Activities 


Attendonce Classifications 
Chairman Chairman 

Club Bulletin Fellowship 
Chairman Chairman 
Mogazine Membership 
Chairman Chairman 
Program Public Information 
Chairman Chairman 

Rotary Informatio Sergeant at Arms 
Chairman 


It then 
names for the 














urges members 
unfilled c 


classifications. 
to propose assi- 
fications 

Club instru- 


letin has 


Bulletin—An important 
ment of Club Service, the bul! 
principal function the improve- 
attendance, promotion of fel- 
and a review of high lights of 
the previous meeting and announce- 

ment of the program for the next 
Fellowship—Responsible for promoting 
and _ fellowship Z 


as its 
ment of 
lowship 


acquaintance among 
members. 


THE 


spon- 


Stimulates interest in 
REVISTA ROTARIA); 
“Magazine Week”; obtains 
cial subscriptions for libraries, hospital 
and other reading rooms; and in other 
ways increases the usefulmess of the 
Magazine in promoting the program of 
Rotary 

Membership proposals 
for membership from the personal 
reports decisions to Directors. 
Arranges programs for 
ular and special meetings of Club. 

Public Information — Responsible for 
providing the public with information 
about Rotary and securing proper pub- 
icity for the Club 

Rotary Information 


Magazine 
ROTARIAN (OF 


sors a spe- 


Considers all 
side; 


Program 


reg 


Provides mem- 
especially new members, with 
information about the privileges and re- 
sponsibilities of membership and about 
Rotary in general. 

Sergeant at Arms—The 
the Sergeant at Arms are 
phase of Club Service 
here with other Club Service Commit- 
tees, the Sergeant at Arms is a Club of- 
ficer, not a Committee member. 


bers, 


usual duties of 
considered a 
Though listed 


The Rotarian, young or old, who seeks to know Rotary well 
its fundamentals in the Constitutional documents, in 


the decisions of its administrative 


To d 





eppre- 
this department treats 


one 
7 basic matters each month.—The FEdifors. 
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‘T!'m a Rotary Secretary’ 
FRANK R. Vernorzy, Tire Distributor 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Natchez, Mississippi 
a Rotary Club Secretary and I 
it. I’m the fellow who has to be 
to read hieroglyphics to decipher 
attendance signatures, know who was 
it Rotary even if cards go home in 
pockets, mark make-ups even though I 
do not receive notice, catch it when the 
nonths’ attendance summary comes 
out and every Rotarian is not 100 per- 
cent, write the bulletin, keep everyone 
of everything, and do anything 
he President or Board directs or 
‘t want to do. I’ve always been 
ppy with “belonget s” and accepted 
Secretary opportunity because I 
be sure of doing my part as a 
in... . Yes, I have another job 
ys me to support my family and 
Rotary dues, but I like to be 
Secretary for no pay because I 
5 fine fellows, they know me, 
‘re all doing a service to our 
nity 


The Cult of Violence 
R. L. Soni, M.D., R 
Physician and § 
ndalay, Federation Malaya 
he contemporary world is not the 
that it was yesterday. It is a 
ir world, full of powerful poten- 
es; and the worst is that these 
terrible malevolence as easily 
t benevolence. Unless the trends 
iven a conscious direction and be- 
duly coursed along wholesome 
there is every danger of our dear 
obe in due course getting briskly 
as a whole and becoming a life- 
planet. To avert that terrible ca- 
ophe every member of the human 
owes it as his or her sacred 
to do all that is possible to nullify 
t of violence There is hardly 
intry that is free from its opera- 
yns and hardly any peoples who have 
ot experienced it. It is high time that 
genesis of this evil be looked into 
context of modern conditions and 
and practicable techniques devised 
y to combat it. We cannot think 
better world organization than Ro- 
to take up this, though onerous 
ponderous but certainly benevo- 
task.—From a Rotary Club ad- 


Take Rotary Seriously 
L. SNELL, Rotarian 
( ropractor 
Scotia, New York 
The real Rotary idition, service, is 
something we live by rather than some- 


MarcH, 1958 
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1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. 














NOW IS GOOD TIME TO PLANT 
or Can Be Planted Spring, Summer, 
Fall, Winter (if ground is not frozen) 


BLUE-GREEN 


MONDO 
“GRASS” 


Trade Mark Registration applied for t S. Patent Office 


of one of 


nding the lovely 
$200,000 home . 
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awns, sidews 
are planted solid 
=a0 of the most attractive 
show places of the Sou 


Requires NO MOWING—MAKES WORLD’S MOST BEAUTIFUL LAWN 


Buy — ONLY genuine Mondo Grass from us. Beware of imitations. 
e-Green “5 ~~ Grass is —— by the G. S. Department of Agriculture a re pPhiopogon Japonicus 
formerly calle M is native to rtihern China and should withstan evere degree { freezing 
evergreen, qouunenty ‘called. Mondo Grass"’ unquc aoe 

This sod-forming EVERGREEN, low-growing oriental genus is 
homes in America for lawn grass. Now we can offer this exclusive Blue-Gre« 

SO HARDY a CAN BE PLANTED ANYTIME It is recommer ‘ r t 1 wns here is ft 
desired, a -G L. mdo Grass retains its color the year ‘rn r « rs extrem nely hardy, 
rarely requi «; fantastically beautiful, drooping low to the grot ir we @ style year after year. 
REQU IRES NO. MOWING 

Ideal for heavy shaded areas or sun, dry or wet FREE folder of testimor ! i : ' tos of W jo lawr 
sent on request 

Mondo is r ’ © diseases; insects and animals will not feed on it 
ing out other ss 2 weeds; multiplies rapidly, appre ximately 1/ 
handied. Enha rty vale So sensational we expect to re 
first year — : « apart “Numerous rooted biades to sprig 


irrentiy use t a r f disti 
» Gr t popular prices 


Plantin r ure instructions with each order 
mnpletely delighted you may retur 
more, F.0.B. Bilox 


ORDER TODAY . 


Sprigs shipped ir 


| MONDO GRASS CO., —_ R-3, Biloxi, Miss. 


close § 


jamp moss 


Guaranteed to grow or we will replace 


1,000 Sprigs 
5,000 Sprigs or more per 1,000 











36” single shelf $9.95 
36” double shelf $14.95 


tubular steel irror-like chrome 
in 2-3-4-5-6 
i centers 
for costumer and ventilated furniture catalog 


R £ Vv Cc Precision Manufacturing Co 


$31 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, ti 








MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors 
early publication, higher royalty, national dis- 
tribution, and beautifully designed books. All 
subjects welcomed. Write, or send your MS 
directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. Mr. TERRY 489 FIFTH AVE 
YORE 17, N. ¥ 
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CAMP TENNESSEE FOR BOYS 
One of America's Finest Rustic Comps 


Beautiful private domain with lake and river. ALI 
camp activities for boys 7-16 including 
and GUIDED TOURS Near Davy Crocke 
in highlands of Cumberland Mts Excellent 
record Tutoring Mature leaders 4 
$255-$445 INCLUSIVE Catalog 

“Mark’’ Weatherly, Dir.. Winchester, 
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cation of Rotary International 
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thing we just talk about. Service! We 
seldom try to define it; we fee] that we 
don’t have to, since it is a real, living, 
moving, vital force and since it is a 
genuine Rotary tradition we sponta- 
neously respond to it. We should re- 
spond to it instinctively because Rotary 
is service. Service to one’s Club should 
possess the individual. If any one word 
denotes Rotary, and if any one word is 
the mark of a Rotarian, it is “service.” 
To permit Rotary, within ourselves, to 
lose any of its color and glamour is like 
permitting our best silverware to be- 
come tarnished. One never stands so 
straight as when he stoops to serve and 
so to be touched by the magic of Ro- 
tary. Take Rotary seriously.—From 
Rotalette, publication of the Rotary 
Club of Scotia, New York. 


The Purpose of Democracy 

ROBERTO BIGAZZI 

Exchange Student 

Nott Terrace High School 

Schenectady, New York 

To be mature means to be willing 
and able to take responsibilities: this 
means independence, and democracy to 
be alive needs people with a strong 
sense of independence. These respon- 
sibilities are implied in the rights that 
democracy gives to men. First of all 
by the very definition of democracy, 
every man has the right to vote. This 


does not mean that one can vote if he 
wants to, but it means that one has to 
make his own choice and has to vote. 
This is the very first purpose of de- 
mocracy: to give to men the chance to 
rule themselves. There is no reason for 
having a democracy if the citizens 
think only of their selfish purposes, in- 
stead of working for everyone’s wel- 
fare—From an address before the Ro- 
tary Club of Schenectady, New York. 


Re: Cliques in Rotary 
B. J. Menta, Rotarian 
Banker 

Navsari, India 

What factors are responsible for the 
formation of cliques in Rotary Clubs? 
Among them I would include these: 

1. A lack of understanding of the real 
spirit of the Rotary movement. There 
must be a real understanding of the 
spirit of fellowship, of accommodation, 
of sacrifice and service for the noble 
cause of Rotary. 

2. Lack of good programs which will 
result in some members seeking jointly 
other ways of channelling their efforts 
The Program Committee 
cog in the Rotary 


and interests. 
is an important 
wheel. 

3. Rigidity in Club administration 
which attracts those who would for- 
get the goal of Club fellowship 

4. A desire or craving for power, stat- 
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Made It In One! 


Six Rotarians who went 
from tee to cup in one stroke, 
thus qualifying for member- 
ship in the Hole-in-One 
Club of this Magazine. 


Pr 
ay 
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(Top left) Thomas R. Remsen, Glens Falls, 
John C 
(left to right) Paul E. Shull, Waynesboro, Pa., 
Waynesboro Country Club, 140 yds.; 
3angkok Sports Club, 216 yds.; 

Jr., Denver, Colo., Denver Country Club, 160 yds.; 
Green Bay, Wis., Shorewood Golf Club, 205 yds. 


Lefebvre-Luebke 


N. Y., Glens Falls Coun- 
LaFave, Houston, Tex., Humble 


Peter W. D. Fairbarns, Bangkok, 
Frank H. Ricketson, 
Russell H. Winters, 
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us, or position. Such things should come 
to the real Rotarian by dint of service, 
not through cliques that would substi- 
tute “politics” for service. Club preser- 
vation should prevail over self-preserva- 
tion 


‘Women Want Chance to Share’ 
Mrs. S. KENDRICK GUERNSEY 
Wife of Past President of 
Rotary International 
Jacksonville, Florida 
You instruct your candidates 
membership very thoroughly 
jects and aims of the 
neglect to give a basi 
to the very people 
instrumental in encouraging and re- 
ling members to live up to their 
responsibilities as Rotarians: the wives. 
We women want just the chance 
to share with our husbands the higher 
moral climate that is generated in Ro- 
tary. I believe that with a wife’s in- 
formed help he can be a stronger pillar 
in any Club.—From an address before 
the Rotary Club South Jackonville, 


for 
in the ob- 
movement, but 

indoctrination 


who will be most 


oT 


Fellowship 
FRANK SALINAS, Rotar 
WVotor-Court Owns 
ille, Texas 
F~ ows, let’s try to be 
s-veryone should 
arning and practicing our 
Test, 
L-eading our for 
O-nly what we put, we get, 
W-ishing to serve, the way, 
S-ervice above Self, every day. 
H-oping to help each other 
I-n this earth, together, 
P-ray peace, for the better. 


Hebbronv 
friendly; 

best. 
Four-Way 


do his 


conscience the best. 


God's 
ing, for 
Highway to Oblivion 
MICHAEL J. 
President, 


KELLY, Accountant 
Rotary Club 
Republic, Pennsylvania 

Rotary, lack of codperation can be 
the decline of the Rotary 
This immediately makes itself felt 
attendance. Good attendance is 
backbone of Rotary. When attend- 
poor, it must follow that the 
work of the Club is poor; morale 
ow ebb; fellowship suffers; 
neglected. The four great 


ed as 


poor 


ance 1s 
entire 
sinks toa 


are 


projects 


“Not only can the boss talk you out of 
an increase in salary, but he makes 
you feel like it is for a great cause.” 
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avenues of service then become a four- 
lane highway to the Club’s oblivion.— 
From a Rotary Club address. 


Re: Conversation in Rotary 

CoL. C. L. Persinc, Rotarian 

Headmaster, Western Military 

Academy 

Alton, Illinois 

Rotary International should provide a 
training program to raise the level of 
conversation from trivia to solid com- 
ment. Each Club should have a Com- 
mittee on how to talk better and how to 


listen with more understanding and 
sympathy. Emphasis should be placed 
on the idea that being a Rotarian—a 
talking, singing, laughing member, 
whether he does anything else in the 
Club (except pay his dues and assess- 
ments)—is a great personal service to 
his family, his business associates, his 
community. For by satisfying his herd 
instinct, the Club provides him with a 
pleasant environment for social think- 
ing. It provides an opportunity to talk, 
to relax, to be heard as he forgets him- 
self or at least sidetracks his worry 
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ing all U.S. Postage Issues. Send 10c to help 
cover mailing expenses. Supplies Limited. 
—Send Coupon Today !— —— — — 
H. E. HARRIS & CO., 
4302 Transit Bidg., Boston a7, , Mass. 
Rush my free U. S. st d other 
offers. I enclose 10c for mailing expenses 
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about himself or his business. Every 
Rotary meeting with good conversation 
about little, unimportant topics, discus- 
sions about cabbages and kings, Com- 
mittee meetings which help us to shift 
responsibility for immediate action—all 
these are good insurance against ulcers 
caused by worry and strain. There is 
no greater compliment that can be giv- 
en to the Rotary Club or a member 
than to say that real fellowship exists 
when a fellow can be conciliatory, re- 
spectful, and understanding of a point 
of view other than his own.—From a 
Rotary Club address. 


Re: Rotary’s Job 
ARTHUR TANNENBAUM, Rotarian 

Pharmaceuticals Wholesaler 

Krugersdorp, Union of South Africa 

Driving along a busy public highway, 
I was following another car. Suddenly 
it swerved around a brick lying in the 
road. As there was a fairly long line 
of cars, I presume they all swerved 
around the brick. As I approached, I 
knew that it was my job to stop and 
remove that brick. It was an obstacle 
on the highway, and was impeding the 
progress of the traffic and for sure was 
going to cause an accident. 

That is Rotary’s job! Along life’s 
highway there are many “bricks” and 
because all too often the bricks are left 
lying around, there is much resultant 
unhappiness. Rotary is supposed to 
make Rotarians aware of the fact that 
their job is the smoothing of life’s 
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A Discussion Recalled 

By JosePpH H. Barsour, Rotarian 

Clothing Retailer 

Lake Charles, Louisiana 

The article The Psychotherapeutic 
Value of Travel, by Helgi Tomasson, 
Icelandic psychiatrist and a Past Direc- 
tor of Rotary International [THE RorTar- 
1AN for January], reminded me of a 
conversation several of us had a num- 
ber of weeks ago. Someone asked the 
question: “In all your observations and 
Rotary experience, have you ever found 
or known of a Rotarian who is or was 
a patient of a psychiatrist?” None pres- 
ent knew of any. 

It’s my view that a Rotarian is an ex- 
trovert, thus not a candidate for psy- 
chiatry. 


‘I Would Study My Language’ 

By Georce E. CARROTHERS, Rotarian 

Former High-School Teacher 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 

If I were 16, I would study my native 
English language with such an earnest- 
ness as to startle my teachers [see Jf 


highway. Every day an opportunity 
presents itself for the trained man— 
the Rotarian—to handle in such a man- 
ner that life is made for someone 
less fortunate than himself. 


easier 


The Issue: To Find What Is Right 
Nicos G. Dimurriou, Rotarian 
Sulphur Olive-Oil Manufacturer 
Larnaca, Cyprus 

The trouble with mankind is that we 
are all trying to prove who is right. But 
the issue at stake is to find what is right. 
I think that Rotary can help in this dis- 
covery of right. 

A war of ideas and ideals 
fought in the world today. To win it 
we must have better ideas and ideals 
than our adversaries. We can never beat 
Communism through a negative atti- 
tude. We must be able to offer some- 
thing better in its place. 

Rotary is not a political system and 
therefore in itself cannot be the answer 
to Communism. But if certain individ- 
uals who hold positions of responsibility 
in the handling of the fortunes of na- 
tions would care to consider what Ro- 
tary believes—its credo of “Service 
above Self”—and would try to plot their 
course under this light, then I think we 
would be going a very long way toward 
finding what the answer to Communism 
should be. Thus Rotary’s influence could 
be salutary to many of the present ills 
of mankind—social, economic, political, 
and international—From a District As- 
sembly address. 


is being 


I Were 16 Again, symposium THE RotTar- 
1AN for December]. I would learn how 
daily papers and magazines. I 
learn to read history and bio- 
graphy rapidly and with understanding. 
I would learn to express ideas and 
meanings in few words, both orally and 
in writing. 

My life would then be broader, 
er, more useful, and happier. 

As a teacher of science and mathemat- 
ics in high school, if I knew English, 
I would be able to stir up teen-agers to 
the great importance of knowing Eng- 
lish. When a person can read and un- 
derstand a problem, he can usual 
it. The “story” problems are the ones 
that bother high-school pupils: they 
cannot read the problems. Success in 
engineering, medicine, law, nursing, and 
other professions, as well as success 
and enjoyment in homemaking and 
abundant living, depend to a large de- 
gree on the ability to understand and 
use native language. Educated, 
interested teachers and parents can con- 
fer on 16-year-olds a great blessing by 
teaching them the importance of really 
knowing English 
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‘Plan Well for Retirement’ 
Says L. W. BRUEMMER, 
Retired YMCA Secretary 
New Haven, Connecticut 
Retirement is a vital topic of con- 

versation among many of my friends, 


Rotarian 
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Some of them have retired and others 
are nearing the age when they can 
change the pace of their activities. 
Some are giving up their active careers 
with resentment and disappointment. 
Others are embarking on new and ex- 
citing adventures, somewhat akin to 
the “retreads” which Jean Muir men- 
tions in her splendid article Retirees to 
the Rescue [THe Rotarian for 
ber] The exchange of experiences, 
sometimes frustrating, sometimes reas- 
suring, gives warning or encourage- 
ment to those who planning for 
their days of retirement. 

It is quite clear that a retired person 
can be busy as a beaver, not only 
with his hobbies, chores, and travel, but 
also with voluntary and employed serv- 
his church, his college, and his 

organizations. When a 
leisure” begins planning his 
time, he usually becomes concerned not 
much with “nothing to do” as with 
question “When am I going to play 

my grandchildren, fish, play golf, 
watch television, read, study, and meet 
the gang for cards and cracker-barrel 
arguments?” 

Retirement can be 
life adventure with exciting 
close friendships, and new inter- 
It provides opportunities for ex- 
ploring fields of study and visiting 
places of interest which there had 
been time. 
behooves every‘ to gather facts, 
health, and plan well in ad- 
retirement days will tru- 
ears of life. 
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ROBINSON 
Agency 


Reports FRANCES G 
United States Inforn 
Washington, D. C 
Rotarians around the 
believe, be interested in 
a recent issue of Huong Xa 
Reviews) contains a \ 


HUONG X 


ation 


world will, I 
knowing that 
(Review of 


ition of We Need Each Other. 
Arthur Holly Compton, which appeared 
in THE ROTARIAN April, 1957. 

Huong Xa is a monthly published by 
the U. S. Information Service in Saigon 
to acquaint Vietnamese leaders with 
American ideas as expressed by out- 
standing writers in major American 
periodicals. It has a circulation of ap- 
proximately 5,000 copies 


by 


fol 
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TO MY ROTARY FRIENDS 


There will be more Kazmayer Tours to Europe in 1958, (all 
arranged not to conflict with Rotary International Conv.) 


MAIN TOUR NO. 1 


Sailing Wednesday, April 9, returning Tuesday, May 29. 


MAIN TOUR NO. 2 


Sailing Wednesday, June 11, returning Tuesday, July 29. 


MAIN TOUR NO. 3 


Sailing Thursday, July 10, returning Tuesday, August 26. 
All European Tours include the great Brussels World's Fair. 





Write Now 
FOR ITINERARIES— 
PLEASE SPECIFY 
TOUR DESIRED 











Atlantic crossings by Queen Ships, or by air, if desired. 


Prices start at $1873 


On Kazmayer Tours you not only see the countries, but 
meet and learn about the people who live in them. 


Ed Harding's 17 Days To Hawaii Tour, immediately following Rotary Inter- 


national Convention, 
arriving San Francisco, June 21. 


leaving by plane june 5, returning SS. Matsonia, 
And a repeat of Ed Harding's Famous 


European Tour, leaving New York July 12, returning July 28. 


Either Tour $895 


For details write me 
Washington, No. Carolina. 


ROBERT KAZMAYER, 84 Rand St., 


. or direct to Ed Harding, 


R Redinaal N. y. 





Moving? .. . 
which it is to take effect. 
your new address. 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


Send your new address at least 30 days before the date of the issue with 
Tear the address label off magazine cover and send it with 
The Post Office will not forward copies without postage from you. 


1600 RIDGE AVENUE 


EVANSTON, ILL., U. S. A. 











Bass Fishermen wi 
‘Say I’m Crazy... 
until they try 


my method! 


But, after an honest trial, if you’re 
at all like the other men to whom I’ve 
told my strange plan, you'll guard it with your last breath. 


Don’tjump at conclusions. I’m not a manufacturer of 
any fancy new lure. I have no reels or lines to sell. I'm 
a professional man and make a good living in my pro- 
fession. But my all-absorbing hobby is fishing. And, 
quite by accident, I've discovered how to go to waters 
that most fishermen say are fished out and come in 
with a good catch of the biggest bass that you ever 
saw. The savage old bass that got so big, because they 
were “wise” to every ordinary way of fishing. 

This METHOD is NOT spinning, trolling, casting, 
fly fishing, trot line fishing, set line fishing, hand line 
fishing, live bait fishing, jugging, netting, trapping, 
or seining. No live bait or prepared bait is used. You 
can carry all of the equipment you need in one hand. 

The whole method can be learnedin twenty minutes 
—twenty minutes of fascinating reading. All the ex- 
tra equipment you need, you can buy locally at a cost 
of less than a dollar. Yet with it, you can come in after 
an hour or two of the greatest excitement of your 
life, with a stringer full. Not one or two miserable 12 
or 14 inch over-sized keepers — but five or six real 
beauties with real poundage behind them. The kind 
that don’t need a word of explanation of the profes- 
sional skill of the man who caught them. Absolutely 
legal, too—in every state. 

This amazing method was developed by a little 
group of professional fishermen. Though they were 
public guides, they rarely divulged their method to their 
patrons. They used it only when fishing for their own 
tables. It is possible that no man on your waters has 
ever seen it, ever heard of it, or ever used it. And 
when you have given it the first trial, you will be as 
closed-mouthed as a man who has suddenly discovered 
a gold mine. Because with this method you can fish with- 
in a hundred feet of the best fishermen in the county 


and pull in ferocious big ones while they come home 
empty handed. Nospecial skill i eoueiiel . The method 
is just as deadly in the hands of a novice as in the 
handsof an old timer. My method will be disclosed only 
to those menin each area who will give me their word 
of honor not to give the method to anyone else. 

Send me your name. Let me tell you how you can 
try out this deadly method of bringing in big bass from 
your local waters. Let me tell you why I let you try 
out my unusual method for the whole fishing season 
without risking a penny of your money. Send your 
name for details of my money-back trial offer 
There is no charge for this information, now or at any 
other time. Just your name is all I need. But I guar- 
antee that the information I send you will make you 
a complete skeptic—until you decide to try my met hod! 
And con, your own catches will fill you with disbelief. 
Send your name, today. This will be fun. 


ERIC S. FARE, Libertyville 17, Illinois 
ao 7 


Eric S$. Fare, Libertyville 17, Iinois 
Dear Mr. 
tion without any 
slightest obligation. 
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from waters many 
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“No Luck.” 
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REACH ...... 
LATIN AMERICAN 
BUYING POWER 


When you’re faced with the 
problem of selling equip- 
ment, supplies, or services 
to industrial, business and 
civic leaders in LATIN 
AMERICA advertise in 
REVISTA ROTARIA. 


This Spanish language 
monthly magazine has en- 
joyed a healthy circulation 
growth since its founding in 
1933. It now reaches 40,- 
356* decision making exec- 
utives with widespread con- 
nections in Latin America, 
who have authority to buy 
or influence industrial, busi- 
ness, or civic purchases of 
equipment, supplies, and/or 


services. 


When you advertise in 
REVISTA ROTARIA you 
reach an important and in- 
fluential segment of the Lat- 
in American business and 


luxury market. 


For more details write: 


REVISTA ROTARIA 


1600 Ridge Ave. 


Evanston, Ill. 


*Average Net Paid ABC Circulation 
{6 Months) ending June 30, 1957. 
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WHEN Rorarian R. E, Farra, of Don- 
caster, England, retired as a railway 
man in 1954, he had 48 years of trans- 
portation service behind him. He then 
decided to take up a hobby, which he 
below—and proves 
that no railway man ever really leaves 
railroading. 


describes which 


Arrer nearly a nalf century in the 
British railway system, I retired with 
my interest in railroading as great as 
it ever was. The world of locomotives 
and steel rails still fascinated me, and 
I wanted to remain a part of it. So I 
turned to a hobby, one that I had begun 
during my working years: the collecting 
of all kinds of items of historical inter- 
est in the field of rail transportation. 
This includes not only railroad equip- 
ment, but also documents, prints and 
photographs, tickets, advertisements, 
maps and guides, banners, and so on 
Now, a collection of any kind re- 
quires a place for safekeeping and dis- 
play. The railway items I collect are 
turned over to the curator of the Rail- 
way Museum in York, England, founded 
in 1922 by the old North Eastern Rail- 
vay Company. It is under the super- 
vision of the British Transport Com- 
nission, and it includes two separate 
buildings: one for small exhibits, an- 
other for large ones. When I began this 
obby at the close of my railroad Ca- 
reer, I offered my services, gratis, to 
e Museum as a searcher for railway 
ics, and they were eagerly accepted 
Among the small! exhibits on display 
the plan made by George Stephenson 
in 1822 for the Stockton & Darlington 
Railway, the first public passenger rail- 
way in the world. In the large-exhibit 
section is an engine with overhead gear- 
Stephenson for 
work in 1822, seven years before the 
Rocket,” popularly supposed to have 
been the first engine in the world. There 
s also a colliery engine called the 
Agenoria,” its structure almost iden- 
tical to the first engine used in the 
S.A Nowhere else in the world can 
be seen under one roof full-size 
tives, the wonder engines of their day, 
that mark the progress of railway trans- 
portation from its birth to the present 


ing built by colliery 


ocomo- 


time 

The hunting I do for significant ob- 
jects is personally satisfying, even on 
those occasions when the hunt proves 
fruitless. My quests keep me in touch 
vith other railway men, both active and 
etired, and with others not connected 
ith the industry but still interested in 
preserving its history for our genera- 
tion and those to come. Also, there’s a 
Rotary side to all this—and that makes 
it doubly rewarding. To track down 
eads on many items, I often visit towns 
in different parts of England, and this 
gives me an opportunity to attend other 


Rotary Clubs and to meet new Rotar- 
ians. 

From my experience so far, I have 
learned never to pass up a lead on a use- 
ful item, or to feel that helpful infor- 
mation is obtainable only through rail- 
way sources. Actually, this hobby is 
full of surprises. A chat with a Rotar- 
ian one day, a fellow without any rail- 
way connections, led me to a clock spe- 
cially built to celebrate the opening of 
the Stockton & Darlington Railway Com- 
pany, the pioneer of the present British 
railway system, in 1825. Another con- 
versation, this one with a veteran rail- 
way man, resulted in the donation of a 
prospectus, dated 1818, pertaining to a 
meeting of investors to discuss the rais- 
ing of $124,000, the estimated cost of 
building the Stockton & Darlington road. 

Other items include the board-room 
table used by the directors of the Stock- 
ton & Darlington Railway, a 100-year-old 
ivory gavel used by the board chairmen 
of three of Britain’s early railways, and 
a ruling pen used by the first chairman 
of the old Great Northern Railway. 
Whistles, timetables, excursion bills, old 
notices prohibiting smoking in stations 
and on trains, and even a Bible are some 
of the other relics I have discovered and 
turned over to the Museum 

The Bible’s significance as an item in 
this collection needs explanation. Train 
riders, then as now, would arrive at a 
station with some time 
to spare before depart- 
ing, and would read 
until they could board 
their train. The Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible 
Society saw an oppor- 
tunity to encourage 
travellers to read the 
Bible during their sta- 
tion waits, and so it 
donated to the Stock- 
ton & Darlington Rail- 
way a Bible for the use of first-class 


Farra 


passengers waiting for trains at Darling- 
ton. It is this Bible that I discovered. 

One of my most recent and important 
discoveries is the apprenticeship inden- 
tures entered into with George Steph- 
enson by Edward Fletcher, one-tim: 
ocomotive superintendent of the Stock- 
ton & Darlington Railway. The inden- 
tures are signed by Stephenson himself. 

Other items tell a great deal about 
railroad operation during the industry’s 
beginning years. There are documents 
indicating management’s dominant posi- 
tion over labor in the early 1800s, a 
period when trade unionism was mak- 
ing its first appearances on the indus- 
trial scene. Other papers show that as 
recent as 50 years ago, the wages of 
many rail officials were no more than 
£76 a year, while those of clerks, port- 
ers, and guards ranged from about 5 to 


25 shillings a week. 
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Some small plates in the collection 
give evidence of the financial difficulties 
faced by some of the early lines. In 
need of operating cash, a company 
would virtually pawn its rolling stock, 
and a metal plate would be attached to 
the equipment to indicate ownership. 
One plate, for example, bears the in- 
scription “The Property of the Railway 
tolling Stock Trust Limited.” 

My voluntary efforts for the Railway 
Museum are not only affording me much 
pleasure, but are adding to my 
knowledge of all phases of railway op- 
eration. Railroading is the kind of busi- 
ness that gets into a man’s system and 
stays there, even after he’s no longer 
in it. I find excitement in discov- 
ering these museum pieces, and I wel- 
information about relics relating 

aspect of railway operation in 
Britain. If there are readers who 
such information, I shall ap- 
hearing from them. My ad- 
dress is 3 Dunleary Road, Doncaster, 
England. I feel that all leads are worth 

either in person or by writing. 
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What's Your Hobby? 


4 ber of readers of 
ce to know your hobby interest. 
let THe Hopspynorst Groom tell 
> If so, and if you are a Rotarian or the 
child of a Rotarian, just drop THE 
a line, and he will list your name be- 
e of these months. His only request is 
acknowledge corre sponde nee which 

your way 


this Magazine 


come 


Stamps: Anthony Brown (15-year-old 
Rotarian—collects stamps; will ez- 
4ustralian stamps for those of 
U.S.A., England, New Zealand, and 
of South Africa on Gibbons Catalogue 
? Acacia St., Katoomba, Australia. 
Stamps: Jim Wietzke 14-year-old son 
f R rrian—collects stamps; will exchange 
versons aged 13-15 in the British Em- 
and Israel), 104 N. Oliver, Charlotte, 
Mict U.S.A 
Ancient Coins: Clem Rowe (collects and 
studies ancient Roman and Greek coins; will 
buy exchange, or correspond), Box 568, 
Brandenburg, Ky., U.S.A 
Old Coins: Mrs Doran 
Rotarian—collect old 
e duplicates), P @) 
1.. U.S.A 
Boy Scouts: 
f Rotarian—wishes 
nd badges), 25 
istralia 


Coins; Stamps: B. M 


S. Callahan (wife 
coins; will ez- 
Box 114, Painter, 


Ken Rudge (15-year-old son 
to swap Scout name 
3 Esplanade, Cairns, 


Sapat (collects old 
d stamps; will exchange), “Krishna 

Opp: Post Office, Ratlam, India 
Stamps: Oei Bong Ie 15-year-old daugh- 
»f Rotarian—collects stamps; will ex- 
Indonesian stamps for those of other 

es), Idjen 21, Malang, Indonesia. 


“Perhaps it will take John’s mind off 
his business worries for a while.” 


MARCH, 1958 


Postcards: Patrick Bradley (son of Ro- 
tarian—collects postcards; will exchange 
stamps for eer Yt 4881 N. Wishon, 
Fresno 4, Calif., 

Stamps: Mrs. Chas. 
tarian—collects stamps; 
and foreign [name 
United Nations, Rotary, 
mails), Cassville, Mo., U.S.A 

Rotary eslaanaheaal Official Direc- 
tory: Hartley ©. Gove (wishes copies of 
Rotary International Official Directory in 
fairly good condition from 1932-1933 to 
Le ee 1138 Landis Ave., Vineland, N. J., 


Willis (wife of Ro- 
will exchange U.S 


country desired] for 
precancels, 


air- 


Pen Pals: The following have indicated 
their interest in having pen friends: 

Marjory Smith (10-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes to correspond with young 
people aged 10-12 in Canada, France, Aus- 
tralia; interested in music and travel), 3929 
Elston St., Lake Charles, La., U.S.A. 

Janet Stubbs (14-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—likes horseback riding, movies, 
sports, collecting travel brochures), 41, 
Maud St., Florida, Union of South Africa. 

Monica Tilley (11-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wishes friends outside U.S.A.; in- 
terested in stamps, music, Girl Scouts), 3% 
Fisher St., Amherst, Mass., U.S.A. 

Carole Gitomer (14-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen friends outside U.S.A.; 
likes popular music, ~ $m y 432 W. Berk- 
eley St.. Uniontown, Pa., U.S.A. 

Cynthia Dale (14-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wants pen pals outside U.S.A. and 
Canada; likes badminton, football, horseback 
riding, popular music), 741 South Dr., Fort 
Garry, Winnipeg 9, Man., Canada. 

Cheryl Robinson (9-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—interests include stamps, coins, 
postcards, flower pictures, swimming, ten- 
nis), 8956 Hennepin Ave., Niagara Falls, 

1. ea See 

Loretta Ann Sigman (10-year-old daugh- 
ter of Rotarian—would like pen friends out- 
side U.S.A.; interested in Girl Scouts, sports, 
travel), 1427 N. 76th St., P hiladelphia 31, Pa., 
US.A 

Hemant H. Kashiparekh (16-year-old son 
of Rotarian—collects stamps, first-day cov- 
ers, view cards; interested in sports), 37, 
Anandnager Society, Ahmedabad 7, India. 

Birgit Burkhard (14-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen pals outside U.S 
collects air letters, Rotary comme morative 8, 
Asian stamps; will exchange German and 
American postcards and air letters and 
stamps of Europe), Box 487, Chester, Mont., 

}.S.A. 


Nancy Lyn Morrill (12-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—interested in piano, drawing, 
Girl Scouts), 412 Hampton Ave., Pittsburgh 
21, Pa., U.S.A 

Sherry Hufert (13-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian — interests are movies, swimming, 
reading), 610 King Ave., Marion, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Pat Peairs (15-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—interests include current events, mu- 
sic sports; will send stamps to anyone who is 
interested), 159 Adams Pl., Delmar, N. Y., 
U.S.A. 

Ginger Shiras (11-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wishes to correspond with girls her 
age outside U.S.A.; interests are singing, Girl 
Scouts, swimming; collects stamps), Box 
1430, Mountain Home, Ark., U.S.A. 

Rebecca B. Orias (15-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—interested in collecting stamps, 
music, sports), Tayabas, The Philippines 

Harish K. Bountra (17-year-old son of Ro- 
tarian—wishes pen friends, especially in 
U.S.A., France, England, The Philippines, 
The Netherlands. Japan; likes stamp and 
view-card collecting and photography), c/o 
Shri R. K. Bountra, Deputy Director of Edu- 
cation, Gorakhpur, India. 

Peggy Maddex (12-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen friends outside U.S.A.; 
interested in sports, religion, books), Box 
189, Orange, Va., U.S.A 

Susan Cook (11-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—interested in roller skating, collect- 
ing matchbook covers and postcards), 145 

3th Ave. N. E., St. Petersburg, Fla., U.S.A. 

Joan Allen (16-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—likes reading, baton twirling, collect- 
ing recipes), P. O. Box 104, Wiarton, Ont.. 
Canada 

Rod Collier (12-year-old son of Rotarian— 
wishes pen friends outside U.S.A.; interested 
in guns, sports, stamps, world affairs), P. O 
Box 175, Dixon, Calif., U.S.A 

Betty Merrick (daughter of Rotarian— 
wishes pen pals aged 10-13 from outside 
U.S.A. and France; likes music, horseback 
riding, sports), 205 Fifth Ave., Denton, Md., 
US.A 

Beth Ergood (13-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—interests include sports, stamps, mu- 
postcards), Box 66, 245 S. Black 
Mount E phraim, N. J.. U.S.A. 

—THE HOBBYHORSE GROOM 
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A STATEMENT 
about The 


SALVATION ARMY 
NNUITY PLAN 


Salvation Army has a 
service that just suits me! 


| found | could give money to 
The Salvation Army and get 
income from it— for life. Fur- 
ther, the Plan is supervised by 
the Insurance Department of 
New York. No more worry, no 
coupons to clip —no buying or 
selling securities — just a regu- 
lar income check with Income 
Tax advantage. What's more, 
later my money will be used 
to help people who need it. 
The Salvation Army Annuity 
certainly gives a lot of 
satisfaction! 


Write for booklet R83 








THE SALVATION ARMY 


120-130. W. 14th St., New York 11 


SPEAKERS DESK {0 vc on ban. 


quet table 
high x 18” deep 
plain Sheif 
Can be painte 
to match furnis 
desired Rubber 
pad at each corner. Ship 
ping weight 18 Ibs 
Price $13.75 
“OLD GLORY" MFG. CO. 


431 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago 5, Nl. Wabash 2-2070 


front x 18” 
plywood 





For the Program Maker—the 1957 Index to THE 
ROTARIAN will be a convenient reference help. 
Order yours today, it’s free, from THE ROTAR- 
IAN, 1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 








RUBBER STAMP*T 





DELUXE CUSHION MOUNTED 
ANY THREE LINES- 
UPTO 2%" 
REMIT $1.00 WITH ORDER 


MAIL-O-STAMP. iz.230 


Glenside, Pa. 











* HONOR ROLLS 
* AWARDS 

* TESTIMONIALS 
* MEMORIALS 


TROPHIES 
Also ask for complete trophy cotaleg with our 
wide offering of the finest valves in trophies and 
prize owords. 


} UNITED STATES BRONZE 21°%nc 


101 W. 31st St., Dept. R, N. Y. 1, N.Y. 


Our vast plant devoted ex- 
clusively to bronze ond 
aluminum tablet work gives 

you unsurpassed quality at 
ues prices 
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My Favorite Story 

Two dollars will be paid t 
tarians or their u 
stories used unde? 
Send entries J 
THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 1600 
Avenue, Evanston, ] r 
following is a favorite of 
W. Atherton, a Gal t 
Rotarian. 


to Stripper 


ithern 


Deep in the swamps of s« 
Louisiana three men stopps 
car and watched a sn hor 
After about 


ad the 


ing in a roadside lake 
five minutes of silence ons f 
“Boy, are I 


th 


men said, 
snakes in this water 

“Naw, suh, they sure 
plied the lad slow 

The three men left t 
on the bank and a 
ing swim. After dress 
the men asked the bo. 
there aren't any s! 
lake?” 

“The alligators et 


the boy. 


fish- 








Nomenclature 
A pig when dead be 
A calf becomes a 
So can your appellat 
When you're bel 


You may be man o7 
But a thoughtless re 
May soon make a ce 
Or even a final-fate 
—ROTARIAN 


‘Hateful’ Words 
Each of the seven-letts 
below contains the word 
1. A Scottish shrult ) 
book. 3. Chopping imple: 
5. A pagan; idol worshi 
into many pieces { 
8. To punish, discipline 
age to. 10. A Fren¢ 
house. 


This quiz was submitt 
liams, of St. Clair Shores 


Exit 
Here are a numbe 
words. When you 
them, you will have 
described below. 
1. Toxin. A preposit 
2. Exert. A wood 
Boxer. An anin 
Index. To eat 
Vixen. A cli! 
Exalt. Tardy 
Extra. To rip 
Exult. A musi 
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Mixer. Hoarfrost. 
Relax. True. 
Texas. Afternoon events. 
Waxen. To diminish. 
Exist. Place of a building, et 
Sixth. Strikes. 
Maxim. To cripple. 
Exams. Identical. 
Taxes. A chair. 
Expel. To pare. 
Exits. Bonds. 
Axles. Legal stamp. 
This quiz was submitted by Helen Petti- 


grew, of Charleston, Arkansas 


The answers to these quizzes will be 


found in the next column. 


Oh, well, if you can’t get away for a 
vacation, there is this alternative: You 
can get the same feeling by staying 
and tipping every third person 
NORWALK, CONNEC- 





nome 
you see.—The Spoke, 


men were talking. The first man 
These shoes are so tight, they’re 

ing me.” The second man said, “W<s 
they’re so tight, why don’t you take 
m off?” “Listen,” answered the first 
I get home tonight, suppe1 


and if it is, it won't be 


an when 


be ready; 


fit to eat. It isn’t bad enough I gotta 
look at my mother-in-law, but I’ve got to 
listen to her, too. My daughter married 
a man I can't stand, and they’ve got four 
of the meanest kids that ever walked. 
The only pleasure I have when I t 
home is taking off these tight shoes.”— 
Weekly Bulletin, SARANAC LAKE, NEW 
York. 


most 
and a goc vd 


It is the ambition of young 


couples to own a good home 
car in which to get away from it.—The 
“Sock-Eye,” NEW WESTMINSTER, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, CANADA. 


The new recruit didn’t salute the col- 
one!. “Do you realize who I am?” asked 
the officer. “I run this entire camp. I'm 
in charge of 25,000 soldiers.” 

“You got a good job,” said the private, 
“don't louse it up.”"—Rotary Round-Up, 
BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS. 

You can never hope to become a 
skilled conversationalist until you learn 
how to put your foot tactfully through 
the television set.—Rotarg Digest, New 
LONDON, WISCONSIN. 


Simple Arithmetic 
Most people would be better off 
To follow this one rule: 
t 


It's wise to take more food for thought 
And not so much for fuel! 


—DorotHY ROWLAND MARTIN 


Answers to Quizzes 
[eas 


ua seYyHD “g “eUIeReUS 
lgVeUD “F 34 IIeRH 


uaieeH 
I 
saquoM ,1943LVH 


9 "Uae 
Z AauieeH “I 


hit ian’ 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines 
of an original limerick selected as the 
month's limerick-contest winner. Address 
him care of The Rotarian Magazine, 1600 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 

. = . 

This month's winner comes from Donald 
C. Davis, an East Pasadena, California, 
Rotarian. Closing date for last lines to 
complete it: May 15. The “ten best" en- 
tries will receive $2. 


SQUAWK WALK 
A loquacious young man named Alonzo 
Was told by his girl, "You go on so— 
If you don't let me talk, 
I'll go out for a walk, 


PLATTER MATTER 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick 
presented in The Rotarian for November: 
A gentleman tramp on the loose 
Betriended a wandering goose, 
The goose, being grateful, 
Laid eggs by the platetul, 


Here are the ‘ten best" last lines: 
W hich of course he put to good use. 
(Mrs. A. Olsson, wife of a Wood- 
ville, New Zealand, Rotarian.) 


To the joy of the bankrupt recluse. 
(Herbert L. Katon, member of the 
Rotary Club of Savannah, Georgia.) 


"No gold ones?" the tramp yelled in abuse. 
(Harold Horne, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Longview, Washingtor 


Now they're feeding the whole calaboose. 
(George E Ewan, member of the 
Rotary Club of Sher dan, Wyoming.) 


Now for begaing he has no excuse. 
(Melvin Hoaaenson, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Black River Falls, Wisconsin.) 
And the tramo put the eggs to good use. 
(C. Louise Johnson, aunt of 
an Evanston, Illinois, Rotarian.) 


And the tramp grew as big as 2 moose. 
(Mrs. Don Davis, wife of an East 
Pasadena, California, Rotarian.) 
But gold ones she couldn't produce. 
(Hugh G. Bass, member of the Rotary 
Club of Lisburn, Northern Ireland.) 
The tramp said, "I'm thankful to youse."’ 
(Kenneth C. Switzer, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Watsonville, California.) 
And besides, she could cook like the deuce. 
(GS. C. Shannon, member of the Rotary 
Club of Brockville, Ontario, Canada.) 


THE ROTARIAN 











PITTSBURGH 
PURCHASING AGENT 
CAN’T RISK 
HIS FIRM’S MONEY.. 


“| MADE IT... and I know that it has 
to be made well and priced right to sell 
in today’s highly competitive market. If 
people aren’t completely satisfied with 
my product and the service it gives them, 
they'll stop buying it—and, of course, 
my business will suffer.” 


io) 1 


“t SOLD IT... but it’s made such a 
good name for itself, it practically sold 
itself. My customers always buy well- 
known brands quicker, with more con- 
fidence. And if they’re satisfied, they 
often reorder by phone or letter. That 


> 


makes my job a lot easier, too.’ 


CUSTOMER 


“| BOUGHT IT... by brand because 
I can’t risk my company’s money on pur- 
chases I’m not completely sure of. Well- 
known brands always offer me the widest 
selections, latest improvements, and best 
possible value. I’ve made it a policy to 
buy only brands with names I can trust.” 


THE BRANDS YOU SEE ADVERTISED IN THIS MAGAZINE ARE NAMES YOU CAN TRUST! 


They stand firmly behind every product and claim they make 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION, INC. + 437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





MARKETS.---- 


Worth Knowirig* \.,.__ 


and Reaching 


Here's a hand-picked audience 
of BUSINESS LEADERS, owners, 


partners, corporate officials, key 





executives, and board of direc- 

tor members who have a lot to 

say about selecting and buying 

of equipment, supplies, and 
services. In fact 90% have ma 

jor purchasing authority in their 
firms and 67% participate in 

\ planning company policies and 
\\ programs. 
Business leaders, yes, but 
many also participate in COM 
MUNITY OR CIVIC ACTIVI] 
TIES, serving on various com 
munity boards and on national, 
state, or local planning or gov 
= ~~ erning bodies. They, too, make 
~ or approve purchases that run 


~~... into big dollar volume. 


SS As business and civic leaders, 

= \ Rotarian subscribers enjoy an 
>=2nual incomes high above the 

u by “aational average. They buy the 

/ huxuries of gracious living for 

o\ '{ themselves and their families. 
Y 


- “Wirether your equipment, sup- 
plies, or services are used in 
industry, business, or govern- 
ment—or by schools, churches, 
hospitals and institutions, or by 
inividualg, Ratarian subscrib- 
ers have what it takes to buy 
what you ‘sell. aes Keontep 
\ CIRCULATION 
COMMUNITY 


} i ) 
For compléte facts about the business, civic, and 
personal interest of Rotarian subscribers write: 


THE ROTARIAN 








